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THE MEANING OF ‘MEANING’ RE-EXAMINED 


XPRESSING the sentiment of logical positivists in general, 
A. J. Ayer wrote some time ago: “If a philosopher main- 
tains that our criterion [of meaning] is too narrow and that meta- 
physical propositions are significant, it is for him to put forward 
a more liberal criterion: one that allows the significance of meta- 
hysical propositions yet is not so liberal as to allow the signifi- 

. > 5 
cance of expressions such as ‘jealousy pronoun live’ or ‘siffle hip 
brim’ which are agreed by all parties to be meaningless. Until he 
can do this, he has no right to object to our procedure and no 
means of escaping our conclusions.” 

Since the publication of the work in which this passage occurs, 
the problem of meaning has received increasing attention in 
philosophical circles, being discussed from various angles by such 
men as Stace,? Sidgwick,* Ayer,* Ducasse,® and Fries ;* and, in 
general, the discussions have been stimulating and fruitful. It is 
not my intention at this time to criticise in detail the arguments 
set forth by the authors in question, nor do I want to analyse the 
various theses of logical positivism.’ I do feel, however, that the 
discussions of meaning have often suffered from an almost ex- 
clusive concentration upon the controversial aspects of the pro- 
blem, and that in the midst of the controversies other relevant 

* Ayer, A. J., “A Demonstration of the Impossibility of Metaphysics”, 
Mind, XLIII, 1934, 345. 

y ptace, 'W. T., “Metaphysics and Meaning”, Mind, LXIV, 1935. 

; Sidgwick, A., “Verifiability and Meaning”, Mind, LXV, 1936. 

, Ayer, A. J., “The Principle of Verifiability”, Mind, LXV, 1936. 

Ducasse, C. J., “Verification, Verifiability, and Meaningfulness”, Jour- 
nal of Philosophy, XXXIII, 1936. 

7 Fries, H. S., “On an Empirical Criterion of Meaning”, Philosophy of 
scence, III, 1936. 

‘What I have to offer in this respect has for the most part been said 

already in my article, “Seven Theses of Logical Positivism Critically 


Examined”, Philosophical Review, LVI, 1937, 276-207, 357-376. 
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phases have been unduly neglected. It seems to me therefore that 
an analysis of the problem of meaning in its entirety, and without 
anticipatory commitment to any specific point of view, is in order: 


and to such an analysis the present paper will be devoted. 


I 


It may be well to begin our discussion with a few words of cau- 
tion. 

1. ‘Meaning’, as here understood, is that—and that only—which 
any expression or symbol ‘signifies’. All usages of the term which 
do not denote ‘signification’ will be discarded. 

2. We must guard against unwarranted abstractionism. In view 
of the unprecedented achievements of the exact sciences it is 
tempting indeed to look upon scientific knowledge as the prototype 
of all cognition; and, nowadays, many philosophers succumb to 
this temptation. But that which is the result of methodological 
refinements and of special points of view is not necessarily typical 
of all knowledge. And though it may readily be granted that no 
interpretation of meaning is acceptable unless it does do justice 
to the notion as understood in the sciences, it is equally true that 
our definition of meaning must do justice also to the non-scien- 
tific usage of the term and to meaning in every field of human 
endeavor. 

3. We must keep in mind that the problem of meaning arises 
only in reflective experience, and that it presupposes the wealth 
and variegation of unreflective cognition. Our analysis, therefore, 
must presuppose an empirical realism,® involving ‘things’ and 
‘processes’ no less than ‘persons’ and ‘personal relations’. It can 
not be carried through if we separate the problem of meaning from 
the experiential context and from its intricate interdependencies. 
In actual life, experience grows into, or becomes, cognition; and 
the transition leaves no discernible line of demarcation. The very 
things and persons upon which we act are also the objects of 
knowledge. Nay, action itself is a form of knowing, and knowing 
is but a form of experience. 

*In particular I do not wish to discuss here the problem of meaning as 
formulated by Nicolai Hartmann in his article, “Sinngebung und Sinner- 
fuellung”, Blaetter fuer Deutsche Philosophie, VIII, 1934-35, 1-38. 

*The term ‘empirical realism’ is here used in the non-metaphysical sense 
suggested by Kant. 
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II 

First let us consider a few concrete situations: A man glares at 
me and clenches his fists; he is angry. The reader of a book shakes 
his head; he finds the ideas of the author unacceptable. A police- 
man raises his hand; I must stop my car. A friend points to a 
bookshelf ; there is the book I am looking for. My neighbor wears 
a certain emblem in his button-hole; he is a Rotarian. The flags 
are at half-mast; the nation mourns the death of a great man. On 
a wooden plank is written, “Detour”; the road ahead is un- 
passable. A sign-board near a construction camp reads, “WPA 
Project”; the Federal Government is combating unemployment. 

All of these situations involve meaning. All of them reveal that 
the experiential context in which meanings are found is a triadic 
relation, involving (1) a mind which (2) interprets a sign (ges- 
ture or symbol) as designating (3) some specific state, process, 
or object of experience, known as the referent. Behind this triadic 
relation, as its indispensable condition, lies the indisputable fact 
that any experiential complex can be represented in a future ex- 
perience by some particular part of the original, or by a symbol 
connected with the original through some form of association.’® 

The examples given also show that a great variety of experien- 
tial elements may serve as signs. Often the sign is a part of the 
natural context; but more often it has been specifically posited. 
If the latter is the case, the sign may be agreed upon for a par- 
ticular occasion and will not be used again, or it may serve as a 
traditional means of communication. At times, a spontaneous 
gesture will suffice; at other times, the sign has grown out of the 
common experience of a community, a tribe, a nation or race, and 
is an integral part of our habitual behavior. 

In addition, various degrees of objectification of the sign are 
also apparent. Clenching the fists, and shaking the head, for ex- 
ample, have no objectified existence in themselves and, what is 
even more important, these signs indicate an emotional state or 
an attitude of the subject rather than a condition of the object 
which has provoked the attitude; in this sense they are purely 
subjective. When the policeman raises his hand or the friend 


* Cf. Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, 3rd edition, 53 and 
57. 
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points to a book, the gestures are still inseparably bound up with 
the situation and with the subject using them as signs ; their mean- 
ing, however, no longer pertains to the subject—or at least it does 
not do so primarily—but to some objective aspect of the situation 
Lastly, as in the case of emblems and words, the sign itself is 
separated from the subject and has an independent existence. It 
has now reached the highest degree of objectification. Written 
language emerges, and with it the possibility of preserving records 
and of developing complicated arguments. 

But still another fact must be noted. The sign is seldom a copy 
or picture of its referent, and our understanding of signs is inde- 
pendent of all actual or imagined semblances. Indeed, completely 
objectified signs have no relation to their referents save that which 
comprehending minds establish between them."* Were it not so, 
ink-marks on paper could never symbolize abstract ideas. The 
pictorial character of signs, wherever found, is incidental. Com- 
munication and mutual understanding are possible as soon as a 
definite sign is attached to, or designates, one and only one referent. 
Signs which can be substituted one for another have the same 
meaning ;** and every sign is an adequate representation of its 
referent when it is self-sufficient, t.e., when no further means are 
required for the identification of its meaning.” 

With these general facts clearly understood, we shall consider 
next the special problems of the meaning of words and of other 
linguistic symbols.** 

III 

To begin with, it is generally admitted that “before becoming a 
rational instrument, language had to be an instrument of action’”.” 
We find it such in the case of small children. The first sensible 


words of the child, “far from denoting concepts’,’® have an en- 


"Cf. ibid. 11 and 79. " Cf. ibid. 92. . . 
"Cf. Hoenigswald, R., Die Grundlagen der Denkpsychologie, 2nd edi- 
tion, 40. 


“For an orientation with respect to basic distinctions see Weisgerber, L., 
“Sprachwissenschaft und Philosophie zum Bedeutungsproblem”, Blaetter 
fuer Deutsche Philosophie, IV, 1930-31, 17-46 

“ Vendryes, J., Language, a Linguistic Introduction to History, English 
edition, 1925, 13. See also Mauthner, F., Sprache und Psychologie, 409; 
Malinowski, B., “The Problem of Meaning in Primitive Languages”, Sup- 
plement I to Ogden and Richards, op. cit., 1V 
* Piaget, J.. The Language and Thought of the Child, 4 
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tirely emotional or volitional character.'’ “They do not refer to 
objects or events, but only to feelings and wants, or if, incidentally, 
they do refer to objects, this reference is merely a subordinate 
one, and the words really express the emotional or volitional im- 
port of the objects to the child,’"* 

Nor is it otherwise in the case of primitive man. Whether speech 
arose as a battle-cry’® or as “a chant of triumph”,”® as “a simple 
chant, keeping time with the step or with hand-work”,”* or as 
“the laughing cries of exultation when lads and lasses vied with 
one another’’,?? it seems that “men sang out their feelings long 
before they were able to speak their thoughts’’,?* and that, “prior 
to all specific ‘nominal integration’”, vocal acts were already “in 
a general way keys to social attention and a variety of fascinating 
experiences’’.* 

This emotive and evocative use of words seems to be character- 
istic of a mentality which Lévy-Bruhl has called “pre-logical’’* 
—of a mentality, that is, which does not objectify nature con- 
ceptually,® which does not attempt to understand or to explain; 
but which constantly feels the bonds of a mystic “participation”’®’ 
—comforting or horrifying, as the case may be. 

However, words serve as an expression of emotions and feelings 
long after we have acquired the habit of thinking conceptually. 
And although it is probably an exaggeration to say that “there is 
hardly a sentence so commonplace that it contains no affective ele- 
ments”,* it can not be denied that in the linguistic expressions we 
use in daily life emotive and evocative elements abound. 

This “emotional tinge’, which colors and distorts so much of 
our thinking, is expressed in various ways. In the case of spoken 

"Ibid., 4. Also Malinowski, op. cit. 319; Buehler, K. The Mental De- 
velopment of the Child, English edition, 1930, 55; Lorimer, F., The Growth 
of Reason, 63. 

*Meumann, E., “Die Entstehung der ersten Wortbedeutungen beim 
Kinde”, Philosophische Studien, XX, 156. 


” Piaget, op. cit. 3. 
"Jespersen, O., Language, tts Nature, Development, and Origin, 440. 


™Vendryes, op. cit. 13. * Jespersen, op. cit. 434. ™ Ibid. 436. 
*Lorimer, op. cit. 77. Also Malinowski, op. cit. 307; Ogden and Richards, 
op. cit. 223. 


* Lévy-Bruhl, L., Das Denken der Naturvoelker, 2nd German edition, 
59.—It is important to note that “pre-logical” does not mean “prior to 
logical thinking” 

* Ibid. 105. * Ibid. 325. * Vendryes, op. cit. 138. 
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words and phrases, the modulation of the voice (intonation, in- 
flection, rapidity of speech, etc.) will readily disclose excitement, 
despair, tension, desire, pleasure, calm, and tenderness. And 
gestures which accompany the words and phrases enable the 
speaker to express his emotions in minutest shades of intensity.” 
In the case of written language, the emotional tinge is expressed 
by the choice of words,®® and by the position of words in the 
sentence. The latter fact in particular reveals the “difference be- 
tween affective and logical language’’.** 

The poet, of course, may resort to still other devices in order 
to create atmosphere or to express the emotional content of a 
situation. He may rely upon the rhythm and the music of his 
words—as did Goethe when he wrote: 

Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’, 

In allen Wipfeln spuerest du 

Kaum einen Hauch; 

Die Voegelein schweigen im Walde 
Or he may employ metaphors, figures of speech—as did Shake- 
} 


speare in his famous lines: 


Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
As a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear. 

But whatever the emotion which finds linguistic expression, and 
whatever the way in which it is being expressed, the emotional 
tinge, as a purely subjective aspect of verbalization—real and 
significant as it is in its experiential context—is irrelevant as far 
as the meaning of words is concerned. The syllable ‘om’, for ex- 
ample, which is a sacred symbol of mystic participation for those 
who practice Yoga and which has remained to this day “the symbol 
of highest mystic holiness”,** is a purely emotive word. It 1s 
‘meaningless’—although not unimportant. And ‘Rudra’, to use 
another example, may indeed be “The Terrible” ;** but the sub- 
jective feeling of terror, the actual trembling, if you please, on 
the part of the devout Hindu who hears the name of this dreaded 
deity, is only associated with, and does not constitute a part of, 


the meaning of Rudra.** 


” Cf. Buehler, of. cit. 133; Vendryes, op. cit. 139 
” Cf. Vendryes, op. cit. 140-145 ™" Ibid. 145-153 
"Strauss, O., Indische Philosophie, 82-83 * Ibid. 20. 


“It must be clearly understood that I regard only the actual horror an 
individual may experience as not belonging to the meaning of Rudra. To 
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In the discussions which follow we shall disregard as irrelevant 
the emotive and evocative value of words, and shall restrict our 
analysis to their conceptual or cognitive use. But one other point 


must be cleared up before we can actually define meaning. 


IV 

The distinction between the emotive value of words and their 
cognitive use is a logical ideal rather than an experiential fact. 
Experientially, the separation is not always clear; nor is it desir- 
able for all purposes. We must not forget that, functionally, a 
word is not merely a tool for knowing, but also “the tag, or handle, 
of a whole behavior complex in social and personal adjustments”.*® 
he “dawn of symbol consciousness”,** 7.¢., the realization that 
“everything has a name”, is indeed one of the most important 
discoveries of man.** But even after this discovery has been made, 
it is only little by little that man passes from manipulation to 


s 


contemplation and pure reasoning,** and thus to the purely cog- 
nitive use of words. 

At first, words may indeed be but inarticulate and sporadic utter- 
ances bound up with organic activities. Soon, however, they become 
tied to the imagery of specific experiential situations.*® And 
thereafter, through association alone, they may call to mind the 
image and picture of the things and events with which they were 
experientially connected. 

That there exists an association of words and images can not 
be doubted. It is reflected in the very structure of certain lan- 
guages,*° and it may also be discovered through psychological in- 


vestigation.* In fact, associative images are often involved in 





say that Rudra or his name or image causes such horror is, of course, to 
state part of that meaning. 

* Lorimer, Op. cit. 79, 50, 52, 04, 93 

"Stern, William and Clara, Die Kindersprache, 2nd edition, 175. 

"Buehler, op. cit. 58; Lorimer, op. cit. 90 

"Cf. Rignano, E., The Psychology of Reasoning, English edition, 45, 
143; Lorimer, op. cit. 77, 80; Jespersen, op. cit, 117; Lévy-Bruhl, op. cit 
86; Malinowski, op. cit. 324 

"Cf. Piaget, op. cit. 45; McDonough, Agnes R., “The Development of 
Meaning”, Psychological Monographs, XXVII, No. 122, 474. 

“Cf. Lévy-Bruhl, of. cit. 116-126, 137-141, 144, 150 

“Cf. Messer, A. “Experimentell-Psychologische Untersuchungen ueber 
das Denken”, Archiv fuer die gesamte Psychologie, VIII, Section 7, “Ge- 
sichtsvorstellungen bei den Reaktionen”. See also Moskiewicz, G., “Zur 
Psychologie des Denkens”, Archiv a d. ges Psych., XVIII, 305-3990; 
Gruenbaum, A. A., “Untersuchungen ueber die Funktionen des Denkens 
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constructive thinking*? and frequently furnish the basis even for 
so-called logical deduction.** 

Nevertheless, the images associated with words are not in them- 
selves the meaning of the words. The difference between image 
and meaning is clearly discernible in actual experience.** “No mean- 
ing has quality that is similar to, or identical with, that of any 
sensation.’*> And in due time, as thought advances, the image 
ceases to be of importance.** It is gradually being discarded be- 
cause it is “incommunicable” and “useless for purposes of demon- 


stration’’.*7 


V 

We are now in a position to deal with the problem of meaning 
proper. And from the very beginning we are certain of one fact: 
We encounter meaning only where there is “symbol conscious- 
ness”; t.e., where there is a mind capable of taking some specific 
experience as representing a quite different experiential content. 
There is no meaning save that which exists for a mind; and there 
is no mind save that which experiences meaning.**® The one with- 
out the other is but an abstraction. 

Now, the mind which experiences meanings is always some 
specific “symbol consciousness”, some particular ‘I’. And of all 
possible minds we know directly and irrefutably only our own; 
all others are inferred. This implies that, as far as we are con- 
cerned, meaning is encountered only within, or grows out of, our 


own first-person experience. Where there is no experience of this 
type, words have no meaning; and where our experience is inade- 


und des Gedaechtnisses”, ibid. XXXVI, 423-460; XXXVII, 74-112; 
XXXVIII, 182-268; Rangette, L., “Untersuchungen ueber die Psychologie 
des wissenschaftlichen Denkens auf experimenteller Grundlage”, tbid., 
XXXVI, chapter I, “Die Vorstellung”. 

“Cf. Rangette, op. cit. 169-254; Piaget, op. cit. 47; Rignano, op. cit. 143. 

“Stoerring, for instance, found that in simple cases of inference his 
subjects relied much more upon “visualizations of the chains of thought”, 
i.e., “upon pictures or upon representations of motion”, than upon a “clear 
insight into the abstract logical relations”. Cf. Stoerring, G., “Experimen- 
telle Untersuchungen ueber einfache Schlussprozesse”, Archiv f. d. ges. 
Psych., XI, 1-127. 

“Cf. Moore, T. V., “Image and Meaning in Memory and Perception”, 
Psychological Monographs, XXVII, No. 119, 80, 98, 155, 216; also Mc- 
Donough, op. ctt. 475-6. 

“ Moore, op. cit. 191 “Cf. McDonough, op. cit. 461, 476-7. 

“Cf. Piaget, op. cit. 46, 47. 

“ Mind, as here understood, is nothing but “symbol consciousness”. 
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quate, we do not fully understand.*® The starting-point for our 
discussion of meaning is thus, by necessity, a methodological 
solipsism.°° 

Within my own first-person experience meaning is encountered 
wherever some specific experiential content stands for, or repre- 
sents, some other experience (or series of experiences) ; 1.e., wher- 
ever there is some definite relation between a sign and a referent. 
And this relation must be one of intention. That is to say, to the 
simple association of sign and referent there must be added the 
recognition or identification of the referent as the object which 
was intended. This recognition, however, presupposes the possi- 
bility of determining in some way what the referent of a given 
sign is intended to be. And what its referent is intended to be is 
the meaning of the sign. 

Ordinarily it is the definition that specifies what the referent of 
a sign is intended to be and that thus determines its meaning. But 
in regular definitions there is given neither the referent itself nor 
an image thereof, but a propositional complex circumscribing a 
referent ; and it is obvious that all such circumscriptions are given 
in words or symbols the meaning of which must be defined in turn. 
It is equally obvious, however, that this process of defining words 
by means of words can not be carried on indefinitely. Sooner or 
later we come to elementary meanings which must be demon- 
strated in and through immediate experience. That is to say, 
sooner or later we come to definitions in the simplest and most 
fundamental sense, that of naming™ and correlating (zuordnen).*? 
And in the most elementary cases this means that an articulate 
sound-reaction (or a written symbol) is being correlated with 

“The experience of other persons is a secondary matter. The problem 


of communicability is not a problem of meaning as such, but of the trans- 
fer of meaning. 

* This methodological solipsism must not be confused with metaphysical 
solipsism (cf. Stace, op. cit. 431-433) ; and it does not involve the problem 
with which Schlick deals in his last article (“Meaning and Verification”, 
Phil. Review, XLV, 10936, 358-3690). Meaning is possible only in first- 
person experience; but that which is meant may and does involve situa- 
tions that are not solipsistic. 

" Cf. Ogden and Richards, of. cit. 117; Malinowski, op. cit. 325. See also 
Lipps, H., “Wortbedeutung und Begriff”, Blaetter fuer Deutsche Philoso- 
phie, IV, 1930-31, 56-65 
_"Cf. Schlick, M., Allgemeine Erkenntnislehre, 2nd edition, 7, 22, 37; 
Kuelpe, O., Die Realisterung, I, 226. 
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some thing, situation, or event (or with some specific aspect there- 
of), and, henceforth, is the identifying mark of that thing, situa- 
tion, event or aspect. Thus, the word red becomes the identifying 
mark of this particular color; the word toothache identifies this 
specific pain; and the word between stands for this unique rela- 
tion of B to A and C. In every case, a word or name is definitely 
ussociated with a specific referent within first-person experience.® 
We have no other way of defining qualitative adjectives (red, sou 
fragrant, hot), demonstratives (this, there, now), primitive rela- 
tions (similar, between, earlier), and other elementary meanings 
But this correlating of sign and referent in immediate ex- 
perience does not in itself suffice. It does not yet give us a concept; 
for concepts are essentially general in character, whereas the 
things, situations, and events of immediate experience are specific 
instances.** How, then, can we pass from the latter to the former? 
It seems to me that the required transition is possible as soon as 


. 


we admit similarity as an elementary meaning.®® Suppose, for ex- 


ample, there occurs in our immediate experience a certain peculiar 
! 


color, which we identify by correlating with it the word red. So 


far, the word red stands for this—and only this—one specific 
color experience. But we can generalize its meaning by stipulating 
that every other experience which is similar to the first in respect 


of color, is also to be called red. The word red then becomes a 


class name, i.e., it is being transformed into a general concept. In 


a similar manner we proceed in all other cases.” 

But this is not all. It is not only possible to generalize elementary 
meanings ; it is also possible, through a judicious use of primitive 
relations, to combine elementary meanings into concepts of in- 
creasing complexity. In other words, the elementary meanings are 

* Cf. Fries, op. cit. 145: “I believe the reference relation does occur 
within immediate experience. It would be a peculiar situation if we could 
not have ideas present about our present immediate ex a 

*T do not deny, of course, that concepts may be used for the purpose ol 
designating specific instances. The phrase ‘My copy of Kant’s Krittk der 
reinen Vernunft’ designates a unique thing; but the concepts used in that 


perience 


phrase are, nevertheless, general in character 

“Cf. Fries’ statement that “universals are simply relations of similarity”; 
op. cit. 150.—The elementary meaning similar can itself be generalized by 
viewing two or more instances of similarity as themselves similar. That it 
is possible to view them so is an empirical fact 

“It may be noted that this generalization itself depends upon the ele- 
mentary meaning of similarity. 
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only the experiential anchorage for derivative meanings; and the 
latter can be defined without difficulty as long as we use primary 
relations as criteria and guiding principles. In addition to simi- 
larity, togetherness (notably in its spatial and temporal form, and 
as dependency) is especially useful in making the desired transi- 
tion from elementary to derivative meanings. For example, the 
tree yonder is that something which gives us the spatio-temporal 
togetherness of certain contents of experience that must be classed 
as elementary. And growth is a togetherness (sequence) of tem- 
poral and causal dependencies presenting to us a variety of specific 
experiential elements. 

There is no danger in this procedure of going beyond the ele- 
mentary meanings of immediate experience as long as we keep in 
mind the fact that elementary meanings are not all sensuous, and 
that among them we find feelings, emotions, and evaluations— 
both moral and aesthetic—and rudiments of whatever else there 
is in experience that has not been covered by the terms given. 
This view is neither radical nor new. It simply means that what- 
soever can be related in some definite way and through an ele- 
mentary relation to an elementary meaning in our own first-person 
experience, has itself meaning.*’ 

VI 

The logical positivists, I am sure, will not seriously object to 
what I have said so far concerning meaning. But one point of 
difference between their view and mine is already apparent. In as 
far as they still maintain that “all thinking is but a tautological 
transformation” of the “given”,®* I must forsake their company. 
The idea of derivative meanings can not be justified on the basis of 
such transformations; and since we can not dispense with deriva- 
tive meanings, we are forced to the conclusion that the above 
statement is not true. 

Another controversial point arises in connection with a sugges- 
tion made by Sidgwick. Definitions are formulated with respect 

“This interpretation does not presuppose or involve the contention that 
meaningful terms have objectively real referents. Nor does it mean that 
they are true or even verifiable—if by verification we mean some publicly 
controllable operation. 


“Cf. Hahn, H., “Die Bedeutung der Wissenschaftlichen Weltauffassung, 
insbesondere fuer Mathematik und Physik”, Erkenntnis, I, 1930-31, 97. 
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to specific situations and therefore are relevant to specific pur- 
poses.*® Ideally at least every term pertains to some specific sphere 
of relevancy. Outside this sphere the use of the term is meta- 
phorical or meaningless. It is possible, however, that one and the 
same symbol is used to represent different meanings in different 
spheres of relevancy. Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, for in- 
stance, gives eight meanings of the word ‘nature’. Now, it is 
Sidgwick’s contention that wherever a term has thus two or more 
alternative meanings, when all are left open, the term may be said 
to be meaningless.®° 

Up to this point we might agree. But he now maintains that we 
need a special “Principle of Verifiability” in order to determine 
which of the alternative meanings of the term is intended in any 
specific context." To me this requirement seems superfluous, since 
a verbal definition would suffice to fixate the intended meaning in 
each case; and Sidgwick himself does not require a “Principle of 
Verifiability” for the determination of meaning as such.*? 

VII 

So far we have discussed the meaning of ‘terms’ only; but 
language, from its very beginning, is never a matter of mere 
words. The words function as elliptical expressions, or are defi- 
nitely arranged into sentences.** And these arrangements are de- 
termined by the principles and rules of grammar. Sequences of 
words which violate these rules lead to misunderstandings and, in 
extreme cases, to utterly meaningless combinations of words. 
“Jealousy pronoun live” and “‘siffle hip brim” illustrate the point. 

If, in the arrangement of words, I follow the principles and 
rules of grammar, I can formulate a number of meaningful 
propositions which logical positivists, who insist upon the identity 
of meaning and verifiability, must regard as meaningless. For 
example, the word person means to me, 1.¢., in my first-person 

ors 


” Cf. Ogden and Richards, op. cit. 111 Cf. Sidgwick, op. cit. 62. 
‘Cf. ibid. 65. @ Cf. ibid. 64. 

“See Jespersen’s distinction between ‘junction’ and ‘nexus’. Jespersen, 
O., The Philosophy of Grammar, 97-116. 

“To Ayer’s challenge that we produce a criterion of meaning that allows 
the significance of metaphysical propositions yet is not so liberal as to 
allow the significance of expressions such as the above, we can now reply 
that as soon as metaphysical propositions obey the rules of grammar they 
are beyond the meaningless prattle of the examples with which Ayer seems 


to identify them, 
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experience, a being such as I am; existing in space-time, hoping, 
remembering, and being aware of perceptions and thoughts. And 
the word you, too, has definite meaning in my first-person ex- 
perience. Now, if I say ‘You are a person’, I attribute to you all 
the hoping, remembering, and being aware—and I do so regard- 
less of whether or not I can verify these experiences in your case. 
When I point to an object and say, ‘Here you see red’, ‘red’ is 
determinable for me; I know what the word means in my first- 
person experience. And now I attribute to you the same kind of 
an experience. Of course, I may not be justified in doing so; 
for you may be color-blind. Specific tests would reveal this. But 
these tests as such have nothing to do with what I mean. They are 
a check on the truth or falsity of my statement, not on its mean- 
ing. In fact, I could not even devise these tests if I did not know 
the meaning of my statement, ‘Here you see red’. In view of this 
fact I believe that a simple consideration of the meaning and func- 
tion of grammatical rules reduces to an absurdity the positivists’ 
contention that “a proposition has meaning only in as far as it can 
be verified’. 

Now, if grammatical rules and principles play so prominent a 
part in connection with the meaning of our arrangements of words, 
it may be well to consider them more fully. 

We must realize, first of all, that the structural rules of a 
language are fixed primarily by the most primitive functions of 
words. That is to say, the categories of grammar reflect “the real 
categories derived from practical attitudes of the child and of 
primitive or natural man to the surrounding world”.®* Noun- 
substantives and their linguistic representatives, the pronouns, 
thus express the “category of crude substance so prominent in the 
early mental outlook”. Used “with a different mode of meaning”, 
these nouns and pronouns become the subjects of action. The 
verb appears.** But ‘action’ is carried out with respect to certain 

“Schlick, M., “Positivismus und Realismus”, Erkenntnis, III, 1932, 10. 
In his last article, Schlick himself seems to have accepted the point of view 
presented above. Cf. Schlick, M., “Meaning and Verification”, op. cit. 349 
: ” Malinowski, op cit. 326-28. Cf. Alexander, H. G., “Linguistic Morpho- 
logy in Relation to Thinking”, Journal of Philosophy, XXXIII, 1936, 
201-9. 

“Cf. Mueller, F.. Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, I, Part 2, 153; 


IT, Part 2, 176. Thalbitzer, W., Eskimo, Boas’ Handbook of American 
Indian Languages, I, 1058-59. Boas, F., Kwakiutl, Handbook, I, 529. 
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objects, which “stand in the objective case’; and so another 
grammatical category arises. “The ties of kinship and friendship” 
and the “sentiment of possession” provide the experiential basis 
for the grammatical categories of relation.** And reference to 
space, as experienced in connection with body-parts™ as well as 
in connection with the natural system of coordinates of speaker 
and person spoken to’°—and references to time, usually concretely 
and crudely conceived’'—complete the list. 

The categories of grammar, however, are not identical with the 
categories of logic. It seems impossible to deny all logico-gram- 


| 


matical parallelism—as Serrus has done ;** but, surely, the dis- 


crepancies of the two types of categories are fairly obvious. The 


grammatical symbols of classification, so abundant in primitive 


languages,"* rarely coincide with the class-concepts involved in 


our logically developed classificatory schemes; the human equa- 
tion of personal and tribal interests and purposes is too dominant 
in the forms of grammar.™* The grammatical gender, as used in 
modern European languages, is largely a remainder of primitive 
forms of classification ;*> and while there are grammatical cate- 


gories which more closely correspond to the logical categories 


Gatschet, A. S., “The Timucua Language”, Proceedings of the America 
Philosophical Society, XVII, 1878, 488. Boas, F., Chinook, Handbook, |, 
647, 657, 668 

Cf. Malinowski, op. cit. 332-34. 

“Cf. Cassirer, E., Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, 1, 266-73 
Mueller, of. cit. I, Part 2, 214; II, Part 1, 115. Sapir, W., “The Takelma 
Language of South-Western Oregon”, Boas’ Handbook, Il, 73, "75-96 

"Cf. Cassirer, op. cit. 162. Boas, Handbook, 1, 40-41. Boas, Kwakiutl, 
op. cit. 527-28, 245-46. This plane of codrdinates (fixed by ‘speaker’ and 
‘person spoken to’) is often supplemented by a reference system which 
man’s immediate experience provides. Cf. Goddard, P. E., Athapascan 
(Hupa), Boas’ Handbook, I, 106, 111-12. Swanton, J. R., Haida, Boas’ 
Handbook, 1, 244-47 Boas, F.. Tsimchian, Handbook, I, 299-305 

as Boas, Tsimchian, op. cit. 349. Boas, Chinook, op. cit. 617-18. Gatschet, 
A. S., Klamath Language, 582-83. Codrington, R. H., The Melanesian 
a jes, 164-66 Westermann, S., Sudansprachen, 65. Jones, W., Algo 
quian, Boas’ Handbook, I, 764-93, 816. Swanton, J. R., Tlingit, Boas’ Hand- 
book, r 17 7/4 85. 

"Cf Serrus, Ch., Le Parallélisme log yrammatical, Paris, 1933 

“Cf. Boas, Handt k, I, 25-26. Swanton, Haida, op. cit. 216-35. Boas, 
Tsimchian, op. cit. 392-93, 306. Boas and Swanton, Siouan, with Remarks 
on the Ponca and Winnebago, Handbook, I, 939-44, 946. Mueller, op. cit 
II, Part 1, 224. 

"Cf. Boas, Chinook, op. cit. 574. Goddard, op. cit. 103. Jones, op. cit. 701. 
Boas, Handbook, I, 36. Boas, F.. The Mind of Primitive Man, 198-200. 

"Cf. Vendryes, op. cit. 92, 96. Jespersen, Philosophy of Grammar, 392: 
“The masculine and feminine of grammatic: al gender are me rely unmeaning 
forms and have nothing to do with the ideas of masculinity and femininity”. 
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than does gender,” still the correspondence is never complete. 
Everywhere “unexpected overlappings and intersections” occur ;"* 
and the grammatical categories are often mere “foreshadowings 
of notional categories’’.** 

There are several reasons for this discrepancy of grammatical 
and logical categories. From the very first, grammatical categories 
reflect the practical attitudes and the bio-social activities of primi- 
tive man in his natural environment.’® They express his reactions 
to processes and relations in the sphere of things. And while 
primitive man may see with the same eyes as we do, he does not 
perceive with the same understanding.*° What appear to us to be 
natural and causal interrelations of events, he regards as of slight 


‘ 


importance ;** while his own notion of “mystical participation” is 
more or less incomprehensible to us.*? And yet, the world-view of 
primitive man furnishes the basis for the language we use today. 

To be sure, the development of languages has been largely the 
result of “an intellectualization’’** or rationalization of thought. 
But the morphological evolution of grammatical forms can not be 
fully explained as a process of rationalization. New forms are con- 
stantly being evolved, but old forms persist and continue to be 
used. And even the new forms are not always engendered by 
greater rationality. A desire for uniformity tends to “eliminate 
morphemes which have become unusual”; but a desire to express 
new thoughts (or old thoughts in a new form) tends at the same 
time “toward the creation of new morphemes’’.** Some of these 
changes may reveal great regularity in development ;** but it is 
still true that the grammar of each language “is the result of 
multiple activities bearing independently upon the different points 


of the grammatical system’’.** And it would be unreasonable to 


™ Vendryes mentions ‘number’ and ‘time’ in this connection. Cf. op. cit. 97. 
‘Cf. Jespersen, Language, op. cit. 54. Jespersen, Philosophy of Gram- 
mar, 428. Vendryes, op. cit. 112-13 
» od Jespersen, Language, 57. 
Cf. Lorimer, op. cit. 102. Vendryes, op. cit. 117, 
guage, 54. Lévy-Bruhl, op. cit. 32. 
~ CI Lévy-Bruhl, op. cit. 29. See also Gatschet, Timucua, of. cit. 408. 
It is the purpose of modern man to speak with precision, while the Indian 
depicts’. We arrange into classes; he individualizes. 
m9 Lévy-Bruhl, Op. cit. 24, 30, 50, 84. 
,, Lbid 60, 85, 86 * Jesperrsen, Philosophy of Grammar, 441. 
a EE Vendryes, op. cit. 156-71. 
moe Lautverschiebung in German. Vendryes, op. cit. 38. 
Vendryes, op. cit. 180, 160. 


121. Jespersen, Lan- 
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suppose that, in the end, these various non-logical factors should 
lead to a grammar which is purely logical in all its forms and 
categories. 

If the categories of grammar have a pre-logical origin, and if 
they are modified through various non-logical factors, that is to 
say, if the categories of grammar vary from language to language 
and are determined by the specific history of each language in 
question, then it is also evident that grammatical categories alone 
are insufficient for a concise and objectively valid expression of 
meaning. We must go beyond grammar if we wish to escape all 


meaningless combinations of words. 


VIII 

In order to escape the meaningless combinations of words which 
the rules of grammar still permit, we must avoid all contradic- 
tions. That is, we must observe the principle that “the same attri- 
bute can not at the same time belong and not belong to the same 
subject in the same respect”.*? We shall admit propositions as 
meaningful only if they do not violate this general principle.™ 

The principle itself, however, requires further analysis; for it 
involves shades of meaning which are not apparent at first glance. 
For instance, in the case of empirical propositions, the reference to 
“the same time” is absolutely essential. It alone makes the asser- 
tion that ‘This book is new and used’ a contradictory proposition. 
ut in the case of analytical propositions the reference to time 1s 
irrelevant; for the truth of an analytical proposition depends upon 
the definition of its subject term, and definitions are in themselves 
unaffected by the passage of time. Propositions such as ‘Circles 
are square’ and ‘Iron is wooden’ involve ‘definitory’ contradic- 
tions. 

Wittgenstein’s development of matrix logistics has led to a still 
different notion of contradiction; here it is a matter of form, and 
means the ‘falsity’ of a proposition for every truth-function. In 


this sense, p & q +>°-p is contradictory; for the matrix shows: 


" Aristotle Selections, Ross edition, 561 

“Since the statement of a proposition is in itself the exhibit 
instance, the criticism which Ducasse advances against Carnap’s doctrine 
of verification does not apply here. Cf. Ducasse, op. ctt. 233. 


ion of an 
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I do not doubt that these various shades of meaning of contra- 
diction can be reconciled with, and in some manner even reduced 
to, Aristotle’s principle; yet we can not overlook the fact that the 
contradictory nature of the respective contradictions involves some 
differences of background. In each case the contradiction is con- 
ceived in a different manner. 

3ut even this is not all. Suppose we assert that ‘This rose is at 
the same time completely white and completely red’. The contra- 
diction pertains exclusively to a matter of colors. If we assert that 
‘All circles are squares’, we still stay within the sphere of geo- 
metrical figures. That is to say, contradictions of the types so far 
considered occur within the same sphere of relevancy. But there 
are contradictions which arise from a mixture of spheres. The 
propositions ‘Honesty is blue’ and ‘Water is courageous’ are ex- 
amples of this type. At best these propositions are figures of 
speech, and, as such, they may be suggestive and may have emo- 
tive value. But they are meaningless in the strict logical sense. 

Mixing up the spheres of relevancy gives rise also to the numer- 
ous contradictions which led Russell to the formulation of the 
Theory of Types. The proposition ‘All generalizations are false’, 
for example, involves the well-known contradiction only if we 
forget that definitory universals belong to a different logical 
sphere from enumerative propositions ; and the contradiction in the 
conception of ‘the first number indefinable in less than one hun- 
dred words’ arises only if we mix up two spheres of relevancy. 
Wherever we adhere strictly to one sphere, all contradictions of 
this type vanish. 

But still a different group of contradictions can be traced to a 
confusion of spheres of relevancy. I have reference to systemic 
inconsistencies which result from a change of point of view. Let 
me illustrate my point. It is well known that Brouwer, approaching 
mathematics from the operational point of view of Kronecker and 


iy ; : , 
Poincaré, regards construction as the sine qua non of mathematical 
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conceptions.*®® Yet, in order to derive the infinite class known as 
‘cardinal c’, he forsakes his original operational point of view and 
defines his terms in the realistic-relational sense of Frege and 
Russell.°° This new point of view enables him to obtain the de- 
sired end; but from the standpoint of the rest of his system the 
argument concerning ‘cardinal c’ is a non sequitur. The attempt 
to fuse the fundamentally different conceptions of Brouwer’s 
mathematics into one coherent system must necessarily fail be- 
cause of the systemic contradictions which arise from the confu- 


sion of two spheres of relevancy. 


IX 
So far, our discussion of meaning has disclosed several im- 


portant facts: (1) Meanings are found only in an experiential 
context involving (a) a mind which (b) interprets a sign as 
designating (c) some specific referent. (2) Meanings are not 
identical with the emotive or evocative use of words, nor with the 
images so frequently associated with the words. (3) Meanings are 
determinable within our own first-person experience, (a) as 
elementary meanings, which can only be demonstrated in imme- 
diate experience; and (b) as derivative meanings which are re- 
lated to the elementary meanings in some definite and determinable 
way by means of elementary relations. Whatsoever is not related 
to our first-person experience can have no meaning for us. (4) 
Combinations of words have meaning only (a) if they do not 


violate the rules of grammar; (b) if they are free from all logical 


contradictions; and (c) if they do not mix up the various spheres 


of relevancy. 
When asked why these and not some other facts give meaning 


id 


to our words and propositions, we can reply only that they do an 
that such is the nature of rationality. And we shall have to dismiss 
further discussion of this topic as fruitless—though, of course, the 
question is not in itself meaningless. We are here up against a 


problem which is metaphysical in the sense in which Nicolai Hart- 


"Cf. Brouwer, L. E. J., “Begruendung der Mengenlehre unabhaengig 
vom logischen Satz vom ausgeschlossenen Dritten”, Verhandelingen der 
Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Eerste Sectie, 
XII, 1918-19, “Intuitionistische Mengenlehre”, Deutsche Mathematiker 


3; | 
Vereingung, XXVIII, ro19, 204; “Zur Begruendung der intuitionistischen 
Mathematik”, Mathematische Annalen, XCIII, 1925, 244 
“Cf Brouwer, “Begruendung der intuitionistischen Mathematik”, 0. 


eth. 245-53. 
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mann has defined metaphysics.™ 

There is nothing particularly new in all this. But neither are our 
conclusions obsolete ; for they enable us to settle most of the issues 
raised by the members and associates of the Viennese Circle. 

Consider, for example, the question of verifiability. The am- 
biguities and intrinsic difficulties besetting this key-notion of log- 
ical positivism I shall not discuss at this time ;** for it is apparent 
from the preceding analyses that verifiability is not a criterion of 
meaning at all. but let me make this point quite clear. 

Every true proposition has meaning—otherwise we could not 
afirm its truth. But not every meaningful proposition is true. 
Even logical positivists admit that fa/se propositions, too, may be 
meaningful.®** Truth (or falsity, as the case may be) 1s therefore 
additional to the meaning of a proposition.** And it seems to me 
that the idea of verifiability can rightfully pertain only to the 
truth or falsity of a proposition, not to its meaning. 

If we were to accept a strict identity of verifiability and mean- 
ing, we would be forced to accept also Bridgman’s thesis according 
to which “the concept is synonymous with the corresponding set 
of operations”.*° But Bridgman’s own defense of this thesis is its 
best refutation ; for the “physical operations” Bridgman speaks of 
as defining, for example, the “concept of length’,®® obviously 
determine only the length of some specific object, never the mean- 
ing of length as such. The meaning of length, however, determines 
the operations ; for without knowing what length is, the physicist 
can make no relevant choice of measuring devices. And what is 
true of Bridgman’s operations is true of all other devices (actual 
or imaginary) and definitions of verification. To argue, therefore, 
that the meaning of a term is the same as its verifiability involves 
logical confusions which ultimately lead into a vicious circle. 

Nor is it otherwise with Ayer’s contention that all that is re- 
quired of a “putative statement of fact is that it should be veri- 
fable” in what Ayer himself has called “the ‘weak’ sense of the 

"Cf. Hartmann, N., Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie, 1935, 27-20. 

"Cf. Werkmeister op. cit. second Thesis 

"Cf. Schlick, M., “Positivismus und Realismus”, Erkenntnis, ITI, 1932, 6 


“Cf. Pratt’s statement that “the failure of Logical Positivism to distin- 
guish meaning from knowledge is fundamentally misleading”. Pratt, J. B., 
“The Present Status of the Mind-Body Problem”, Philosophical Review, 
XLV, 1936, 154 

», Bridgman, P. W., The Logic of Modern Physics, 5. 

Ibid. 5. 
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term” ; that is, “that some possible observations should be relevant 
to the determination of its truth or falsehood”’.®* It seems to be 
Ayer’s belief that the proposition ‘I ate bacon and eggs for break- 
fast this morning’ has meaning only because “I can have ex- 
periences, such as that furnished by my wife’s information, which 
have some bearing on its validity, either as substantiating or as 
discrediting it”.°* The confusion of meaning and verifiability of 
a proposition is here so obvious that further analysis seems super- 
fluous. “My wife’s information” can pertain only to the truth or 
falsity of the proposition, not to its meaning as such. And is it 
not true that I regard “my wife’s information’”’ as at all relevant 
only because I already know the meaning of my proposition? 

The confusion of meaning and verifiability which besets Ayer’s 
doctrine as well as that of other logical positivists, is at once 
eliminated when we adhere to the conception of meaning advo- 
cated in the present paper. And, to this extent at least, the view I 
have presented here, rather than the positivistic conception of 
meaning, approaches the positivistic ideal of a “clarification of 
thought”’.*® Propositions are not meaningful because they can be 
verified, but they can be verified (or disproved) because they are 
meaningful. 


X 


The confusion of verifiability and meaning just indicated 1s 
bound up with another assertion on the part of the logical positiv- 
ists. “Nothing of the content of our enormously manifold experi- 
ences”, we are told, “can be made the object of a proposition, and 
propositions, therefore, can have no meaning save that which their 
purely formal relations express”.*” Underlying this separation of 
form and content is the positivists’ distinction between “knowledge 


or the communicable”, and the “experienced quale” which is 


“private” and “non-communicable”.*” 


* Ayer, “The Principle of Verifiability”, op. ctt. 199. 

" Ibid. 200. 

"Cf. Wittgenstein, L. Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, Prop. 4.112: “The 
purpose of philosophy is the logical clarification of thoughts”. See als 
Carnap, R., “Die alte und die neue Logik”, Erkenntnts, I, 1930-31, 12 

“” Schlick, M., “Erleben, Erkennen, Metaphysik”, Kant-Studien, XXXII, 
1926, 149. 

“Blumberg and Feigl, “Logical Positivism”, Journal of Philosophy, 
XXVIII, 1931, 286. 
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I have previously’® discussed some of the difficulties entailed 
by this identification of form with the communicable, and of con- 
tent with the non-communicable. I shall not repeat that discussion 
here. But it seems to me that hitherto the problem of communica- 
bility, as such, has not received the attention it deserves; and con- 
cerning this problem—closely connected with the problem of 
meaning as it is—I shall say a few words. 

To begin with, ‘form’ and ‘content’ are meaningful words only 
because they designate discernible aspects of my own first-person 
experience. But within this experience they are interdependent in 
such a way that I can experience no content without some form, 
and no form without some content. Content by itself and form 
by itself are mere abstractions. 

It is true, of course, that when I communicate with another per- 
son I can not directly and literally give to that other person my 
subjective experience. I can not directly and literally give you the 
‘quale’ of a color sensation I now have, nor the ‘quale’ of a 
sound I now hear. To this extent the positivists are right in their 
contention. But is the form of my experience any more com- 
municable? If I perceive a red disc, it is agreed by all that I can 
not directly and literally communicate to you the red of my ex- 
perience ; but can I transmit to you its disc-like form? I do not 
see that this is possible. But if its possibility could be demon- 
strated, 1 am sure that the arguments establishing it would prove 
just as much for the experienced red. In neither case does the 
arbitrary separation of form and content contribute to our under- 
standing of how communication from person to person is possible. 

Let us consider an example. The proposition “This rose is red’ 
is meaningful within my own first-person experience and in the 
sense in which ‘meaningful’ has been defined above. If I speak 
the words of this proposition in their proper order, I am sure my 
proposition has the same (or very nearly the same) meaning for 
you too. This, and nothing else, is meant by communication from 
person to person. But what does it involve ? 

From the example given it is evident that communication is not 
a matter of form alone. To begin with, the reference to form is 


in itself ambiguous; for various formal elements—namely those 


™ Cf. Werkmeister, op. cit. First Thesis. 
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of logic, grammar, and delivery (rhythm, short and long syllables) 

are involved. But even if we grant that all of these elements 
are meant when we speak of the form of my statement, we have 
not yet told the whole story; for your understanding of what | 
say depends also on the specific tonal quality of the syllables | 
pronounce.'®? A simple experiment in variations of the tonal 
qualities of such words as ‘raddle-riddle’, ‘boot-boat’, ‘good-god’, 
etc., will prove my point. The possiblity of communication de- 
pends upon the clear recognition of the qualitative differences of 
the sound complexes, not merely upon the form of the words and 


' 
I 
I 


propositions. And yet, neither the ‘quale’ nor the form of my own 
first-person experience is ever actually transferred to another 
person when communiction takes place. 

What actually does happen this: When I pronounce the 
proposition which is meaningful for me, I produce within the 
first-person experience of my listener a specific experiential 
complex—involving both form and qualitative content—which 
symbolizes for him the referent I mean. And it is immaterial 
whether or not my own first-person experiences are exactly like 
his. 

That communication in this sense is possible is an empirical 
fact. And how it is possible is no longer an unapproachable mys- 
tery; for communication in this sense is possible as soon as we 
admit that different persons react in strikingly similar ways to 

] 


concrete situations; that is, if they are fundamentally constituted 
alike, and if the rationality of one is the rationality of all. This 
conclusion follows directly from the conception of meaning advo- 
cated above. It is in conflict with the positivists’ contention that 


communication is possible only because the experience pf form 
is public. And it really implies an inter-subjective apriorism otf 


structure and function, which leads readily into problems ot 
ontology and metaphysics. Without this venture into ontology the 


problem of communication, and therefore of meaning, can not 
be solved completely. 
WILLIAM H. WERKMEISTER 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 

“*T am inclined to believe that the logical positivists were unable to deal 
successfully with the problem of communicability because of their almost 
exclusive concentration upon written and printed symbols. Yet even printed 
symbols have their qualitative aspects. 
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INVOLVEMENT AND IMPLICATION!’ 


HAT the German people are within their own borders sover- 

eign implies that they may arm the Rhineland. ‘Yes, but more 
than that is involved’, mankind protests; there was an agreement, 
and unilaterally to discard an agreement implies that agreements 
do not bind, which im/flies in turn that they can not shield man- 
kind from the calamity of war. In this way common usage con- 
trasts intelligent regard for the involvement of many factors in a 
given situation with the intellectual skill which deduces what any 
one of those factors by itself implies. In Whitehead’s memorable 
phrase, “the intolerant use of abstractions is the major vice of the 
intellect”. It is clear that, from the factual involvement of many 
factors, intelligence somehow draws inferences; is there then no 
logic of inference from involvement to match the logic of infer- 
ence in implication? Logicians sometimes use the term, involve; 
but none, so far as I can learn, has defined or even explored it. 

Consider two cases of involvement. Blister-rust infection in 
white pine is involved with a certain infection of ribes (currants) 
as alternate host. In our governmental structure President, Con- 
gress, and Supreme Court are involved with each other. In each 
situation there is a structure in which the factors named are in- 
volved with each other. Involvement with is the basal relation; 
involvement in is adverbial, telling how factors are involved with 
each other. The term involves is merely the reciprocal of is im- 
volved in; it is not at all equivalent to the term, implies; though 
some logicians interchange these terms. 

Inference from involvement then is quite distinct from infer- 
ence in implication. First, we note that there is no relation, A 1s 
implied with B, to parallel the basal relation, A is involved with B. 
Second, the relation, is implied in, is inferential (for example, as 
above, the right to arm is implied in sovereignty). Whereas the 
relation, is involved in, is factual and premised, telling how factors 
are involved with each other. 

‘This inquiry is akin to that of Dewey’s recent articles, “Characteristics 
and Characters, Kinds and Classes” and “What are Universals”, which 
appeared in the Journal of Philosophy, XXXIII, 1936, 253-261 and 281-2809. 
It was stimulated by Brand Blanshard’s inquiry, “What does Whitehead 
mean when he says ‘involves’” (Process and Reality, 10, 25, 33), and has 


benefited by criticisms received from Professor Blanshard and from my 
Lehigh colleagues, Becker and Lafferty. 
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In the third place, whereas implication is non-symmetrical, in- 
volvement is symmetrical: if A is involved with B, B is involved 
with A. This of course does not mean that relations between A and 
3 other than involvement also are symmetrical: the Congress may 
impeach the President but he can not impeach it. 

In the fourth place, whereas implication is transitive (if A 
implies B and B implies C, then A implies C), involvement is 
non-transitive; though A involve B, and B involve C, yet it may 
be that A does not involve C. This non-transitivity of involve- 
ment is essential, but is obscured by two confusions. First, in most 
cases of involvement three or more relata are involved, and in 
such cases A, B, C, etc., all are involved each with every other 
relatum in that involvement. President, Congress, and Court each 
is involved with the other two in that structure of involvement 
that marks our government. But these triads are premised in our 
account of the involvement, not inferred from dyads within it. 

Second, we often loosely think of the universe as having struc- 
ture such that every thing is somehow related to any other; and 
this interrelation of things we confuse with mutual involvement. 
But in fact when we assert A is involved with B we assert ines- 
capable relevance of one to the other. So, if we confuse the inter- 
relation of things with their mutual involvement, and thus sup- 
pose involvement to be transitive, then nothing is irrelevant to 
anything, and therefore relevance can not be significantly asserted 
between things. The logic of involvement is a logic of relevance, 
and therefore must firmly rest on the non-transitivity of the rela- 
tion, ‘is involved with’. This point will be stressed hereafter by 
calling elements involved with each other, relevants, if taken 
singly, and correlevants as a group. 

Now let us examine to what kind of conclusion inference from 
involvement leads. Consider the example of blister-rust infection. 
That the infection of pines is involved with the infection of cur- 
rants is not equivalent to, ‘if the latter is absent the former also 
is absent’. To think it is equivalent, is to confuse involvement 
with implication. There may be other alternate hosts. The involve- 
ment means correlevance. Any one who now deals with one in- 
fection without dealing with the other ignores relevant factors. 


Similarly, the involvement of the three branches of our govern- 
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ment does not mean that if one branch, e.g., the Court, were 
abolished the others also would cease. It does mean that any one 
now dealing with one branch of the government will find the rela- 
tions of that branch to the others relevant to the transaction. 
Neither of those others can be eliminated from the situation dealt 
with without significant change in that situation. In general, from 
involvement as a fact observed we infer relevance as a guide. 

He who has carefully read thus far must more than once have 
halted to observe that while I would distinguish inference by 
implication from inference based upon involvement, yet the latter 
continually, though tacitly, appeals to the former. For, if I infer 
relevance and mutual involvement in any future case I can do so 
only by inferring that as a member of a class that case has the 
characteristics of that class. But such inference is implicative. Has 
not this ‘logic of relevance’ then made its way by trespass on the 
neighboring field of implication, even by stealing a cow or two? 
No, for involvement and inference are not two fields of infer- 
ence. Rather they are legs, both of which thought uses in smooth 
ambulation. I seem to see traditional logic stumbling and hopping 
on ‘implication’ alone. Indeed, I suspect that involvement is not 
only leg but pelvis too! 

Let us now define involvement. Two or more factors in a situa- 
tion are involved with each other in so far as each is both distinct 
and yet ineliminable from the other.? That is, they are mutually 
involved in so far as one factor can not be deduced from the 
other, yet in abstraction or isolation from that other is distorted 
in effect and falsified in the account of it and of the given situa- 
tion. Using other illustrations, the organs of a living thing (heart, 
lung, root, branch, etc.) may involve without implying each other ; 
so with the sundry instinctive actions of an animal, so with an 
animal and its environment, and so with wave mechanics and 
particle mechanics.’ In each case implicative relations may be 
abstracted ; e.g., the involvement of leaf with root strictly implies 
a capillary system. But the actual involvement embraces and far 
transcends such mutual implications. 

Compare Whitehead’s doctrine of “coherence”, Process and Reality, 
pp. 5, 0 


* Einstein, Albert, “Physik und Realitat”, Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
March 1936 
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A logic of involvement not only will define the term but will 
proceed to note or establish criteria of validity in inferences from 
involvements. This presently I shall attempt: but first, on the basis 
of the definition just given, I must still further disentangle involve- 
ment from some questionable relatives. 

Is not involvement merely ‘material implication’? It is not. For 
the four reasons already given it is not any kind of implication, 
material or formal. Among the differentiae of ‘horse’ fourlegged- 
ness is involved. When we express this in the form of a hypo- 
thetical proposition, ‘Jf it is a horse, then it has four legs’, we 
seem then to deal with implication,—material implication. But, in 
fact, a thoroughly amputated horse is still a horse, for many pur- 
poses. For purposes of inference, indeed, we may so define ‘horse’ 
that it implies fourleggedness. This implication, however, 1s postu- 
lational, not factual or ‘material’. When logicians speak of ma- 
terial implication as factual, they do not mean implication at all. 
$y the four marks stated above it is involvement they are talking 
about. 

The expression I have just used, ‘for many purposes’, raises 
the question whether involvement (and therefore relevance) is 
a fact of nature or is merely the way things look to us from our 
point of view. This disjunction, however, is false, springing as 
it does out of the subjectivistic, solipsistic bias of post Lockean 
thought, from which few of us have wholly escaped. Our ‘way of 
looking at things’ is just as much a fact of nature and a cosmic 
happening as is an embryo. 

The truth of the matter is that all relevance, or involvement, 
is relevant to some activity or mode of approach, whether that 
mode of approach be the growth of an embryo, the course of a 
political revolution, the evolution of the earth, or our ‘point of 
view’ or purpose. In a ‘world’ without activities, a dead world, 
there would be no relevance, no involvements, and indeed no 
implications. Factors in an involvement are thus relevant to each 
other because of an activity for which they are objects or ™ 
which they are modes. 

The adjective ‘involved’ is applied to situations where the in- 
volvement is unusually complex and, to our first view, chaotic; 


there are so many apparently distinct, yet ineliminable factors. 
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For example, early explorers, in portraying a culture, did not 
note the comparatively few underlying factors in the light of 
which systematic study of social phenomena is possible. In the 
last hundred years the art of anthropologic portrayal has worked 
out a schema of involvement for the portrayal of all cultures. 
Malinowski thus states this “pivotal generalization”. “Every cul- 
ture must be analyzed into the following aspects: economics, 
politics, the mechanism of law and, custom, education, magic and 
religion, recreation, traditional knowledge, technology and art’’.* 

What service does this pivotal generalization render? It im- 
plies that these nine factors are involved with each other but do 
not imply each other. If any one were implied in another it might 
then be omitted from the list. And, since they all are involved, 
what then? No study of a culture is adequate unless it has taken 
account of all these aspects or factors, each distinct from the 
others but, as a possibility to be considered, inseparable from 
them; the omission of any from our survey gives a distorted im- 
pression of the others. 

But there is no warrant in this generalization for the implica- 
tive inference that every culture must exhibit all these traits. For 
example it does not declare that all religions have magical features, 
that in all cultures art exists as distinct from technology, or that 
modes of recreation are always to be found. Hut these are factors 
to look for, to take account of; if in any culture there is evident 
no recreational cult, if its religion has no magical phase, or if 
utility seems to dominate all its crafts, this is significant, with 
relevance to whatever action is undertaken in dealing with that 
culture, whether one wants to write a book.gn it, trade with its 
members, or reform it. 

Common speech and thought seem to use the terms entire and 
entirety to denote the essential pattern of involvement, as hereto- 
fore defined, existing and to be found within the relational struc- 
ture of any concrete situation. The complete situation includes 
endless detail; the entire situation is that situation as regards its 
essential, distinct, uneliminable factors. An entirety is the schema 
Or pattern of involvement that exists between those factors in 


*B. Malinowski, “Culture as a Determinant of Behavior”, Scientific 
Monthly, November 1936. 
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that situation; so it is an abstraction that is free from the vice of 
abstraction, that is, of sundering what nature has bound together, 

Consequently the term entire denotes the criterion of valid in- 
ference from involvement. Such inference is distinct from implica- 
tion, we have seen. It is an inference as to what is relevant to any 
given activity. An entire pattern of involvement, or schema, there- 
fore, denotes a minimum for adequate observation and survey. It 
justifies the inference that action is premature until all factors 
in that entirety are taken account of. On the other hand the entire 
schema denotes that when those factors have been noted, decision 
is timely; it is a maximum for characterization and resolve. 

The logic of involvement then must deal, first, with methods of 
inferring rightly what constitutes an entire schema of a certain 
class or kind of situations, and, second, with methods of reaching 
conclusions in specific cases as to whether all relevant factors have 
been weighed,—whether it is further observation or decisive 
action that now is timely. This is no less than the logic of dis- 
covering and employing “natural classes” or kinds, in which, as 
Aristotle notes,® unlike so-called logico-mathematical classes, a 
“host of differentiae” are involved with each other. The discovery 
of such classes can not be divorced from using them as bases of 
inference ; for the latter not only puts the former to test but also 
indicates that activity or perspective in regard to which one factor 
is relevant to another. 

The logic of involvement therefore must turn to those arts in 
which this forming of schemata and their use in practice go on 
together. These arts are the characterization of events in narra- 
tivesof action, and the characterization of milieux in portrayals 
of circumstance. The second advances earlier in childhood, and is 
to be observed not only in verbal accounts of the mis-en-scéne but 
also in drawings and in the plastic arts. The art of narrative makes 
little advance before adolescence, but thereafter may be observed 
not only in histories of actual events but in fiction and in drama. 

We are concerned with inference from involvement, and we 
have found that the validity of such inference depends upon 
applying to a situation a schema of involvement that professes to 
be entire. For example, our characterization of a football game 


*W. D. Ross, Aristotle, 115. 
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that we watch, so far as inference rather than taste is concerned, 
depends on our use of some schema as the entirety of involved 
factors, and therefore as both the minimum range of just observa- 
tion, and the maximum for timely decision. 

Suffering from over-emphasis upon implication we have treated 
such judgments as applications of general principles: Games 
played both fairly and intensely are good games ; this game was so 
played, and therefore was good. But such abstraction of certain 
criteria is the bane of intellectuality—the cause of endless evil. 
The intelligent person realizes the complexity of the entire fact, 
and deals with that entirety of involvement. There is indeed the 
implication: this is a case where this or that schema is adequate 
(entire), and therefore is the one to use. But this use itself, while 
it directs observation and times decision, gives no general principles 
that imply consequences. 

The spectator may “subvocally”, in “collective monologue” 
(Piaget), either portray the spectacle or narrate the game. The 
entire schema that he uses in either case depends on his activity: 
he may portray it as a panorama of color and line, or as a modern 
cult; he may narrate it as an event in the history of sport or in 
the life of some individual player. 

Inference from involvement then has two related phases: from 
experiences in characterizing certain involved situations we work 
out an entire schema that is characteristic of those situations, both 
simplifying and enriching our survey of it; and having such a 
schema we in turn through its use extend and revise our charac- 
terization of situations. 

In the progress of the acts of narration and portrayal schemata 
of involvement on the one hand are greatly simplified, on the 
other greatly enriched. In Malinowski’s schema of cultural in- 
volvements, for example, innumerable phenomena of production 
and exchange are related to each other as phases of a single factor, 
the economic. On the other hand, historians, geographers, painters, 
etc. continually bring to light some neglected factor. For example, 
A, J. Toynbee’s concept of “challenge” as effective in the rise of 
civilizations compels attention to a factor that was previously ob- 
scured in the study of civilizations as they mature and decline; 


though it is not irrelevant to any historic inquiry. 
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Whereas the logic of implication looks toward a system of 
propositions based on postulates, the logic of involvement looks 
toward a doctrine of causes. There we have, not classes of objects, 
but a list of the factors that are involved with each other in any 
situation, and therefore are a minimum range of adequate observa- 
tion and speculation in dealing with any situation. 

Since our knowledge of involvements seems to be derived from 
the arts of narration and portrayal, such a metaphysics of involve- 
ment may be expected to deal with schemata derived from narra- 
tions and portrayals. The former stress action and tendency, the 
latter, status and possibility. In both cases we deal with the 
‘reciprocal dependence’ of involved factors, not strictly with 
causes and effects. Different metaphysical schools stress some- 
times narration, natura naturans, and sometimes portrayal, natura 
naturata,—‘‘concrescence and the concrete”, “subject and object”, 
process and circumstance, the experiencing of the world and the 
world experienced. But the entirety of experience is the essential 
involvement of these with each other. 

Conscientiousness is often spoken of as adherence to the conse- 
quences of a premise: if I would that all men should do this under 
these conditions, then I myself must do this. But the more inclu- 
sive and sounder conception of conscientiousness is that it is the 
taking into account of all factors involved as a minimum for ade- 
quate observation and a maximum for timely, prompt resolve. 
The primary fact of conscience is this adverb, an action done 
conscientiously. There is no implication here of an entity or power 
of conscience; to be conscientious in moral matters is much the 
same as to be sincere in matters esthetic,—the work of art con- 
tains all things needful for the portrayal of the artist’s feeling, 
and naught else, whether to distract or to allure. So the moral 
decision is one that takes into account the entirety of factors 
involved in or relevant to the occasion, and naught else. 

Percy HUGHES 


Leuicu UNIVERSITY 
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THE CONCEPT OF MATTER IN LEIBNIZ 
PART I: THE PROBLEM 
AN attempt to determine what Leibniz meant by matter inevitably 
carries one into an investigation of the related concepts of 
substance and monads. Each of these three concepts is essentially 
portrayed in terms of the other two. They are in Leibniz like 


1 
i 


three roads leading to a common town: more than that, it will be 
found that the town itself consists fundamentally of these three 
roads. 

Leibniz’s concept of matter took many forms in the long and 
varied development of his intellectual career. His earlier theories, 
conceived while he was still uncertain of his position, are inci- 
dental to his thought. The composition of the Discourse on Meta- 
physics, however, marked a true epoch in his thought, for in it 
and in all the writings that followed, commentators have found 
two theories concerning the nature of matter, each supposedly at 
open variance with the other. These two concepts of matter vie 
for first place as the official Leibnizian notion, and the attempt to 
establish one or the other in this position has long divided scholars 
into two camps. One school contends that matter or body is a 
collection of confused monads around a dominant or queen 
monad; this theory, modelled after the analogy of the beehive, 
explains matter as something outside the soul. Wolff originally 
advanced this view,’ Erdman later championed it ;? and Russell,’ 
Calkins, Carr,> and others among contemporary scholars still 
advocate it. The other school holds that body and soul constitute 
a unity and that substance consists of both body and soul. This 
position has been held by Jacobi,* Kuno Fischer,’ Dillmann,® 
Dewey,® and others. Other commentators, Latta, for instance, 

" Acta Eruditorum (Elogium G. G. Leibnitii), 1717 
* History of Philosophy, by Johann Eduard Erdmann, tr. by Williston B 
Hough, 1891. 

*A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz 
*The Persistent Problems of Philosophy, New York, London, 1g!o. 

* Leibniz, Boston, 1920. 

*Werke, Band IV, Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi 

Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, Zweiter Band, Heidelberg, 1889 
*Eine Neue Darstellung der Leibnizischen Monadenlehre, Leipzig, 1891. 


s * 9 , + . 
Leibniz’s New Essays Concerning the Human Understanding, Chicago, 


1888. 
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seem wholly unaware of the two positions, appearing to hold now 
the one, and now the other.”® 

The transcendental or aggregate theory of matter, as it is de- 
veloped by the commentators out of the writings of Leibniz, com- 
bines elements analogous to the ideas of Plato and the atoms of 
Democritus; it is Platonic in that the monads are eternal forms 
and matter is, in relation to them, something apart, base, unreal: 
and it is Democritean in that they are like the atoms, that is, they 
are the stuff of which compounds are made. 

In the body-aggregate theory of matter, pre-established harmony 
is understood to mean the relation of one monad, the queen 
monad, to others; the body itself is said to consist of monads 
which are related by pre-established harmony to the soul, or 
queen monad. This theory includes a distinction between two 
forms of aggregates, the organic and the inorganic body. An in- 
organic body is a mere aggregate or mass, mere secondary matter; 
it lacks substantial unity." Such an aggregate, without a soul, 
“can only be considered as an army, or as a herd of cattle, or as 
a pond full of fishes, or as a watch composed of springs and 
wheels”. Organic body, on the other hand, is an aggregation or con- 
stellation of dependent monads which acquire unity by being appro- 
priated by a dominant monad. The monad, said somehow to be in 
the center, is implanted in and surrounded by the monads that 
comprise its body. “Each substance or monad, which forms the 
center of a compound substance (as, for example, an animal) 
and the principle of its unity, is surrounded by a mass composed 
of an infinity of other monads, which constitute the body proper 
of this central monad; and in accordance with the affections of 
this, it represents, as a center, the things which are outside of it- 
self”.'*? The monads that comprise the body are not always the same, 
but are ever changing. No dominant monad appropriates definite 
monads forever, for bodies are Heraclitean in that they perpetually 
change: a body is like a river, or, as Leibniz tells us, the ship of 

” Leibniz: The Monadology and Other Philosophical Writings, Oxford, 
1898. See pages 100, 110 and 46, IIS. ’ 

"Die philosophischen Schriften von Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, von 4 
J. Gerhardt. (Berlin 1875-90) VI 539; V 300; II 75, 100. Hereafter I shall 


refer to this work by the letter G. 
*G. VI 508 
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Theseus, which is perpetually repaired.** The monads that go to 
make up the body are inferior to the central monad, yet they per- 
ceive the same things, only less clearly. 

The body-aggregate theory is based on a sharp distinction be- 
tween what is real and what is phenomenal.** If our perception 
were perfect we should see a body and soul as an aggregate of 
inferior monads about a central monad. But our perception is con- 
fused ; hence we see what is phenomenal rather than what is real; 
we see phenomenal matter, extended body. 

In spite of its many merits, this theory of matter encounters 
numerous objections. The most serious is the paradox concerning 
the composition and division of body, a paradox expressed first 
in the problem of extension and secondly in the labyrinth of the 
continuum. 

Leibniz finds in repetition a necessary element of extension. 
Bodies are the repetition of monads, of the simple substances, 
since nothing else exists. Thus, in order to have an extended body 
something extended must exist, the repetition of which will give 
us extension. But if monads are unextended, without size, shape, 
or dimension, how can we get an extended body? How can the 
repetition of what has no extension give extension ??® It is patent 
that an aggregation of geometric points, however numerous they 
may be, can never produce a line, still less a body.*® Spatially con- 
sidered, monads are like geometric points, without length, depth, 
or breadth ; consequently, the repetition of monads can never give 
us extension." 

On the other hand, we fall into another snare concerning the 
infinite divisibility of matter, for we can never arrive at the ulti- 
mate unit in our division.?* And how can that which is continuous 
be made up of discrete parts ? If this division were finite we should 
find that our ultimate unit would be extended entities and not 

*G. VII 530. 

“Leibniz sets the intelligible world of substance over against the phe- 
nomena of the senses or material world in a completely Platonic fashion. 

his is the problem that Euler raised. Lettres a une Princesse d’Alle- 
“— (1761) Brewster’s tr., II 30 sqq. 

eibniz himself was aware of this; Cf. G. II 370. 

"We have this same problem in Euclidean geometry, where a line is 
defined as breadthless length, and a point as that which has no part (T. L. 


Heath, The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements, 1 154). 
Monadology, 65; G. VI 618. 
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monads. Hence the concept of the infinite divisibility of extended 
matter denies the possibility of ultimate units;'® we can never 
have monads out of which matter is said to be made. This is an 
old historical fallacy of composition and can be found in Zeno’s 
dialectic of matter, where he shows that the unlimited, or, as the 
Eleatics called it, the continuous, can not be composed of units, 
however small and however many. 

Thus we are placed in a dilemma: if we begin with monads as 
unextended units we can never get extension; and conversely, if 
we begin with an extended body we can never arrive by division 
at the monads which are supposed to constitute the body. We are 
reduced to this disjunction: either there are monads and no bodies, 
or there are bodies and no monads. There is no solution of this 
antinomy in the aggregate theory of matter. 

The immanent or soul-body theory was best expounded by Kuno 
Fischer, who believed that body and soul form a single unity, that 
soul and body are two forces constituting a monad. This unity is 
indivisible because the monad is simple. The soul is related to the 
body as its purpose or intention ; the body is related to the soul as 
its means of execution; thus the soul is the plan, the entelechy, 
and the body the instrument of the soul or its means of realization, 
its inborn force. Together they form a monad. The body is not 
outside the monad ; rather, the monad includes the body itself. The 
soul is the preformed and immanent plan of the body and the indi- 
vidual or souled-body is the unfolded plan. The soul as the formal 
cause and the body as the efficient cause work in harmony.” In 
the monad, teleology and causality are combined. In this theory, 
monads equal active and passive force, matter and form, materia 
prima and entelechy, body and soul.” 

3y virtue of this passive force every monad appears to be or 
to have body. Body is a limited representation, for passivity con- 
sists of a limited activity. This limited representation is not merely 
traceable to the limitation of the percipient; a thing appears as a 
body on account of its own limited representation. Kuno Fischer 

*G. VII 552. 


* Duncan, Philosophical Work of Leibnitz, 2nd Edition, 263 
* Kuno Fischer, op. cit. 382. 
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puts great emphasis upon the theory that body springs from the 
internal nature of the monad itself.?? His theory, consequently, is 
Aristotelian, just as the body-aggregate theory is Platonic in con 
ception. He places greater emphasis upon the entelechy (an ente- 
lechy that can complete itself from within): his theory presents 
matter and mind, not separated, but intimately bound together. In 
this respect it is immanent, while the other theory is transcendent. 

Unfortunately, there is a lack of unanimity among the pro 
ponents of this theory concerning the nature of body and sub- 
stance. They all agree that substance consists of body and soul, 
but they choose different concepts in Leibniz to be this substance, 
and they do not agree whether body is made up of monads or 
other bodies. Dillmann denies that a monad is a substance and calls 
corporeal substance, consisting of form and matter, a soul. Bodies 
are not made up of monads, but of other bodies which are wholes 
or units of form and matter, for monads are not parts of matter 
but the foundation of bodies.2* Dewey approves of Dillmann’s 
conception of body,** but follows Kuno Fischer in maintaining 
that a monad consists of body and soul. Wendt believes that a 
substance is divisible and that bodies are made up of monads.”° 

The immanent body-and-soul theory of matter, as an interpre- 
tation of Leibniz, avoids the paradox of matter encountered in 
the aggregate theory. But in attempting to explain the difference 
between organic and inorganic matter, the proponents of the 
immanent theory fall into the following difficulties. Inorganic 
matter, according to them, since it lacks a soul, cannot be a sub- 
stance; it is an aggregate, and as such, it is infinitely divided. 
Organic matter, on the other hand, is unified in that it contains 
a soul; hence, it is not infinitely divided. But matter that is not 
infinitely divided does not fulfill the requirements of Leibniz’s 
definition of matter. An inorganic body is a phenomenon bene 
fundatum because it consists of real elements, but an organic 
body is not a phenomenon bene fundatum because it is an aspect 
of an individual substance. Thus, the immanent theory is left 

™ Ibid. 431 * Dillmann, cit. 42, 245 * Dewey, op. cit. 138-9 


28 : ’ , iP r. 
Die Entwichelung der Leibnizischen Monadenlehre, yon Emil Wendt. 
Berlin, 1885 
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with two grades of matter, phenomenal matter and real matter, 
This result, instead of clarifying, adds to the confusion of inter- 
preting Leibniz. 

It should now be evident that we cannot grasp by means of these 
two interpretations the true meaning of Leibniz’s concept of mat- 
ter. The ground of each theory is obviously to be found in the 
writings of Leibniz; his opuscules, if they are treated primarily 
as sources of documentation, lend themselves as readily to the 
one theory as to the other. 

The proponents of the immanent theory make materia prima 
(the latent resistance and passivity of the monad) the principle 
of matter even as the proponents of the body-aggregate theory 
make materia secunda (aggregation) the principle of body. In 
the body-aggregate theory an aggregation of monads produces a 
body; in the immanent theory the passivity of each monad pro- 
duces a body. Since Leibniz found it necessary to distinguish be- 
tween materia prima and materia secunda and to employ both 
conceptions in his full treatment of matter, it will easily be seen 
that each school has found it convenient to reject one side of the 
Leibnizian doctrine. Neither materia prima nor materia secunda, 
as we Shall see, is sufficient to explain Leibniz’s concept of matter. 
Each theory is open to suspicion, inasmuch as it has excluded 
some part of Leibniz’s doctrine in the interest of its own internal 
consistency and clarity. 

The existence of the conflicting interpretations is primarily 
brought about by the conception of system commonly employed 
by the commentators. In this respect, each of the interpretations 
is based on a common assumption, namely, that a system, in the 
form in which the commentators understand system, is to be 
found in Leibniz.”* By system they seem to mean a single coherent 
formulation of a problem, an ultimate point of view. Having fixed 
upon any one of Leibniz’s many points of view as his ultimate 
attitude, they are obliged to look upon others as contradictory, as 
extraneous or superseded elements in his thought. In this fashion, 


the body-aggregate theory can find no significance in Leibniz’s 


*See Russell, Introduction; Latta, op. cit. 12; Carr; op. cit. 50, 59, ¢ 
passim, 
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concept of materia prima, and the body-and-soul theory has no 
place for his treatment of materia secunda. 
Apparently, the alternative to this position has always been the 


view that Leibniz has no system,”* that his works are by nature 
a series of scattered observations devoid of inner connection. This 
view is apparently supported by his eclecticism: as he tells us, 
there was no historical system with which he did not in part agree. 

But I find that Leibniz was as much a pluralist in respect to sys- 
tems as he was in respect to substances. Systematic pluralism, as it 
is implicitly represented in his works, differs essentially from eclecti- 
cism. Eclecticism implies either the synthesis of borrowed elements 
or a failure to synthesize borrowed elements in a single system. 
Systematic pluralism is based on the assumption that one problem 
may be approached from many different angles, that each ap- 
proach can yield its own system, and that a contradiction between 
elements of one system, and a contradiction between an element 
of one approach and an element of another, are two radically dif- 
ferent kinds of contradiction. A contradiction of the first kind 
must be solved if the system is upheld. A contradiction of the 
second kind presents no difficulties once the separate reference 
points, the intended meanings, of the conflicting propositions are 
understood. 

The true interpretation of Leibniz, as I shall show, lies some- 
where between the conception of a single system, an ultimate 
point of view, and the conception of systematic pluralism. Leibniz 
did make several attempts to invest his thought with finality of 
systematic expression. At the same time, his thought tended 
towards systematic pluralism. He likened the universe to a city 
which appears quite different when approached from different 
gates. As his interests changed from dynamics to epistemology, as 
materia prima became, as a principle of passivity, identified with 
confused perception rather than with inertia, he came more and 
more to identify the monad, in its essential character, with an 


approach to the universe from a predetermined angle or point of 


view. 


In order to determine Leibniz’s concept of matter, it is neces- 
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sary to make a careful chronological study of his writings. Thus 
by gathering together the essential elements of his concept of 
matter, first in terms of the systematic dualism which sprang from 
his theological interests and, secondly, in terms of the systematic 
pluralism towards which he was driven by the influence of many 


sciences, our problem will be solved. 


PART II: THE SOLUTION 

The chronological study of Leibniz’s thought necessary to deter- 
mine his concept of matter cannot be adequately treated in a few 
pages. Hence I shall give only a brief summary of his development 
from the baccalaureate dissertation Disputatio Metaphysica de 
Principio Individui through the Monadology. 

Leibniz began his first period (1661-1671) as a materialist and 
a nominalist. Matter was substance; the attributes of body were 
size, figure, and motion. He believed in the existence of the void 
and in the reality of space, time, and motion. His materialism, 
however, was tempered by an Aristotelian scholasticism which 
revealed to him the inadequacies of a completely materialistic posi- 
tion. The insufficiency of the atomic concept of body led him to 
assume an incorporeal principle in nature and to endow matter 
with a passive force. Thus he came to think of motion as the es- 
sence of matter. His analysis of the concept of motion, in turn, 
caused him to change from a mechanistic to a dynamic approach 
to nature; and from this inquiry, which led him to believe that 
motion consisted of an assembly of small particles that were called 
conatus, he concluded that the essence of mind as well as that of 
body consisted in motion. Later he substituted the concept of force 
for that of motion; his thought was then cast in spiritual and 
biological molds. Matter contained an indestructible kernel which 
contained the essence of body; this kernel was the soul. At this 
point the first period of Leibniz’s development closed with his 
contention that he had solved the problem of the Eucharist; since 
the essence of body was force, this force could take on many forms 
and be in many places at the same time. 

The second period (1672-1686) is characterized by Leibniz’s 
realization that the concepts of matter and substance, previously 


undifferentiated, must be separated, and that nature must be ex- 
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plained spiritually as well as mechanically. In respect to sub- 
stance he concluded that it was immaterial, and that extension did 
not constitute its essence. Matter, although mechanical in nature, 
likewise did not consist in extension. As a result of this division 
of concepts Leibniz first advanced his double explanation of na- 
ture ; he treated substance or mind metaphysically and in terms of 
final causes, while at the same time he treated matter mechanically 
and in terms of efficient causes. 

During this period, which is marked by a dearth of philo- 
sophical writings, Leibniz was apparently questioning his own 
position. He denies the existence of atoms and questions the 
reality of space and motion. He does not change the concept of 
primary matter, which he had defined as passive force, but he 
introduces the concept of secondary matter, defined as active 
force. Matter is thereby endowed with an active, spiritual, and 
animate quality. Yet secondary matter is not itself the principle of 
life or force; it only contains this principle in that it is made up 


of active elements. Further, secondary matter is not actually a 


unity, but a collection or aggregation of real elements. Hence mat- 
ter is passive by virtue of materia prima and active by virtue of the 
active units which it contains. 

In the third period (1686-1692) Leibniz sought, in the Dis- 
course on Metaphysics, to unite the concepts of body and soul 
which he had sundered for purposes of analysis. They are now 
taken as two aspects of substance; together they constitute a real 
unity. In the Discourse and in the subsequent correspondence with 
Arnauld, the term ‘soul’ is usually used as a synonym for substan- 
tial form, but the term ‘body’ is used in several different senses, as 
materia prima or mere extension, as an inanimate mass having 
only an accidental unity, as the body of a corporeal substance, as 
an abstract aspect of a corporeal substance. Materia prima may 
belong either to an animate or an inanimate mass. Body in the 
abstract is infinitely divisible; actual body is infinitely divided. 
These various concepts or uses of the term ‘body’ persist through- 
out the rest of Leibniz’s development, but most of the later writ- 
ings do not deal with all of these ideas. 

The fourth period (1696-1716) is marked by a greater clarifica- 
tion of his thought. The concept of substance, upon careful 
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analysis, turns out to be twofold; there are simple and complex 
substances. A simple substance is a pure form; a complex sub- 
stance is a corporeal substance consisting of body and soul. It is 
both material and immaterial, and must be explained both mechan- 
ically and teleologically. In addition to the concepts of body al- 
ready named, a new interpretation appears, namely the vinculum 
substantiale. The aggregate is always explained in this period asa 
mere numerical collection of units which are in turn usually said 
to be made up of other bodies, although occasionally they are said 
to be made up of monads. Aggregates are only semi-substantial, 
but a body endowed with a vinculum substantiale is not a mere 
aggregate but is itself a unity. 

In reviewing this development systematically rather than chron- 
ologically we find five definite influences in respect to Leibniz’s 
theory of matter. The first is to be found in his studies in mechan- 
ics and dynamics; through these he realized that matter must be 
endowed with force, which, as the essence of primary matter, was 
passive and incomplete and which, as the essence of secondary 
matter, constituted the entelechies or active forces of matter. The 
second influence was biology; from the contemporary theories of 
this science Leibniz derived the theory that matter was animated 
and endowed with indestructible life. The third influence was 
Scholasticism: from his study of Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, and 
others, he found it necessary to invest matter with souls or 
entelechies, that is, with a principle of perfection. From the fourth 
influence, his studies in Plato and Locke, his ideas turned towards 
epistemology: monads were significantly described as points of 
view, and matter became the principle of confused perception. 
The fifth influence was theological : here Leibniz’s interests turned 
matter into the principle of imperfection and limitation. 

Let us now turn to what is most essential in his thought in order 
to get at his true concept of matter. His writings, to paraphrase 
his own figure of speech, are like so many representations of a 
town taken from different angles. They are all representations of 
the same town; hence there is in his thought a common, essential 
element. At the same time, each representation is taken from a 
different angle; hence there is in each an element of difference. 
We may say with some assurance that the common, essential 
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element, in the light of his development, is the systematic dualism 
whereby he represents the kingdom of grace and the kingdom of 
nature, and whereby he presents a double explanation of reality, 
in terms of teleology and in terms of mechanism. This systematic 
dualism is more definite, more reliable, and more ubiquitous than 
the doctrine of monads. 

The element of difference is explained by the particular treat- 
ment of various individual problems. The difference between one 
writing and another is traceable to Leibniz’s interest in a particular 
problem at the time of writing, to the practical purpose of the 
writing, or to the science or field of thought influencing him at 
the time. 

If there is in Leibniz, as the result of his long development, a 
clearly formulated concept of matter, or an approach to such a 
concept, it must be given in terms of this systematic dualism. The 
great task of his last period of development was that of uniting 
the concepts of matter and substance, which he had been forced 
to sunder for purposes of analysis. I can only render this effort 
at synthesis intelligible by assuming that he thought of monads 
as one abstract side of concrete, corporeal substance, and of matter 
as the other abstract side. Activity was the concept used to unite 
mind and body; active substances are known in the world of 
mechanism and efficient causes as matter, and in the world of 
grace and purposes as monads. Hence, matter, monads, and sub- 
stance are terms which can only be understood in relation with 
one another. The relation between the three terms is clear once 
Leibniz has made the distinction between simple and complex sub- 
stances.** Simple substance is merely a synonym for monad, but 
complex substance is the concrete, corporeal substance which al- 
ways unites body and soul, form and matter, activity and pas- 
sivity, efficient and final causes. Simple substances or monads can- 
not exist apart from matter, and matter cannot exist apart from 
monads and simple substances. Corporeal substances, made up of 
matter and monads, do exist as units. In other words, starting 


with a world of concrete, corporeal substances, an approach to it 


A simple substance (substantia) is a rational or irrational monad. A 
composite substance (substantia compostta) is an unum per se consisting 
of a body and soul, such as animals and organisms. 
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from the metaphysical point of view, from the angle of purposes 
and final causes, gives us monads as its component parts. They 
are the theoretical, the metaphysical stuff of reality. On the other 
hand, when the corporeal substances of nature are approached 
physically, from the angle of mechanism and efficient causes, mat- 
ter is found to be the stuff of which they are made. 

The monads are called entelechies, souls, or minds, according 
to their degree of perfection. But as such they cannot exist inde- 
pendently of matter. For a form to be created, it must cease to be 
merely possible ; it must be attached to an efficient cause. When a 
monad, as an entelechy, as a formal and final cause, is united with 
a body as its mechanism, we have a complex, corporeal substance. 

In terms of systematic dualism the famous paradox of matter 
can be solved. The first form of the paradox reads as follows: 
why is it that from unextended elements (monads) extension re- 
sults? The second form reads: why is it that the division of an 
extended body does not yield the unextended elements (monads) 
of which it is composed? The existence of both forms of this 
paradox is undoubtedly due to a confusion between the realm of 
nature and the realm of teleology, and the only answer is that the 
division of the physical (extended body) can never yield the meta- 
physical (unextended monad) and that the addition of the meta- 
physical (monads) can never yield the physical (extended bodies). 
For the truth is that both the metaphysical and the physical, as 
approaches to reality, are closed systems, and one cannot lead to 
the other. 

Leibniz saw this clearly in respect to the second form of the 
paradox, for he stated again and again that bodies are not made 
up of monads but of other bodies ad infinitum. But he is un- 
doubtedly wrong in respect to the first form, and the cause of his 
error is to be found in his desire to give primacy to the meta- 
physical side of reality, to elevate final causes over efficient causes, 
to make the realm of nature an appendage to the realm of grace. 
On account of this desire he confused the two realms, as is evi- 
dent from the fact that he introduced dimension into the concept 
of the monads. He defined the monads as having position, and 


position at once implies dimension. Furthermore, in endowing the 
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monad with materia prima he gave it a quality, passivity, which 
properly belongs to the physical realm. By repetition of monads, 
passivity became extension. This confusion on Leibniz’s part, 
whereby he fell into the first form of the paradox in holding that 
extension could result from the unextended monads, indicates a 
fundamental ambiguity of his position in respect to what I have 
called systematic dualism. 

For although the whole drive of Leibniz’s thought is towards 
this position, there are contained in his theological interests and 
in the whole world outlook of his time elements which make his 
real position contradictory and almost unintelligible today. We 
should say that if monads and matter cannot exist independently, 
the monad as such and matter as such must be an abstraction: 
each must be a systematic construction, an approach to reality. 
But Leibniz’s contemporaries necessarily considered both souls and 
bodies to be real entities capable of independent existence. Nor can 
we say that Leibniz was emancipated from this view, in spite of 
his many contentions that neither monads nor matter can exist 
independently. It is the law of pre-established harmony which 
reveals his bondage to the older views, for without these older 
views there would have been no need for pre-established harmony 
in respect to the union between body and soul. 

The famous simile of the clocks adequately reveals the true 
ambiguity of Leibniz’s position. In comparing the body and the 
soul to two clocks with pendulums, Leibniz could see only three 
possible ways in which they could function together. The first was 
the theory of interaction, or, in terms of the clocks, the theory 
that a bar connecting the pendulums kept the clocks in harmony. 
The second was the theory of occasionalism; in terms of the 
clocks, the theory that a mechanic from time to time adjusted them 
harmoniously. The third was the theory of pre-established har- 
mony; in terms of the clocks, the theory that the clocks were 
originally contrived so ingeniously that they should always main- 
tain an exact correspondence. Leibniz chose the third possibility, 
the doctrine of pre-established harmony, but the fact that he did 
choose one of these possibilities indicates very clearly that he 


could not, or did not care to, escape from the view that there are 
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two clocks, two separate entities, a body and a soul, and that the 
relation between the two constitutes a primary philosophical pro- 
blem. 

Let us suppose that he had boldly and clearly said: there is an- 
other possibility, namely, that there is only one clock, a clock with 
two faces, one of which is the soul and the other of which is the 
body. Had he said this, there obviously would have been no need 
for the theory of pre-established harmony. Had he said this, he 
would have been clearly and explicitly a systematic dualist instead 
of a philosopher whose thought ran in this direction in spite of 
theological impediments. 

Indeed, he would have been more than a systematic dualist; 
he would have gone over immediately into the systematic pluralism 
towards which so much of his thought tends. If his final formula- 
tions point to a dualism rather than to a pluralism, the reason is to 
be found in the fact that theology remained the dominant influ- 
ence upon him in respect to substance, monad, and matter, and in 
respect to the realm of nature and the realm of grace. The body 
and soul problem was the theologico-philosophical labyrinth for 
the seventeenth century reformers and philosophers. Descartes, 
Malebranche, Spinoza, as well as Leibniz, were driven by this 
problem to express a fundamental dualism in one manner or an- 
other. 

Had theology not kept his thought anchored to this funda- 
mental dualism and to its needs, which are accurately symbolized 
by the figure of the clocks, his thought would have been driven in 
many directions by the manifold influences operating upon his 
long development. That the native originality of his thought ran 
towards systematic pluralism we cannot doubt. The independence 
of the many approaches of knowledge to reality, he epitomized 
in characterizing the monads, in respect to perception, as many 
approaches or gates to a common town. He was in complete 
sympathy with the theory of the independence of systems which 
underlies the development of the modern sciences. 

He could see that different systems provided different contexts 
for an idea which might seem at first the same in all possible con- 


texts. A simple example of this insight on his part is the use he 
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made of the actual or quantitative infinite as influence succeeded 


influence in his development. 


1, Mathematics The differential calculus. 

2. Epistemology The doctrine that a mind has within it all the thought 
it will ever have and that it expresses the whole 
world. 

3. Biology Preformation (an individual has within it all its 
future states). 

4. Dynamics Force consists in infinite smaller forces (conatus). 

s, Geometry Labyrinth of the continuum (Extension is infinite 

. repetition. A line consists in an infinite number of 
points). 

6. Physics All matter is subdivided without end, each part into 
further parts. 

7. Cosmology Every substance expresses and mirrors the whole 
world. 

8. Theology Every spirit expresses God. There are an infinite 
number of possible worlds in the mind of God. 

9. Metaphysics The monads represent an infinite series or hierarchy. 


The concept of matter played as large a role in Leibniz’s de- 
velopment as did the concept of the infinite. Under each sys- 
tematic influence he felt the need of matter, and, what is more 
important, he saw the concept in a new context and gave it a new 
meaning. Taking the five important systematic influences in the 
order of our recapitulation, we find the significant differences in 
the concept as it passed from context to context. 


1. a. Mechanics Materia prima is a passive resistant force. As ma- 
teria secunda the body is a machine. 

b. Dynamics Materia prima as inertia is itself a force. Materia 
secunda is endowed with active force. 

2. Biology All materia secunda is animated. Every body con- 
sists in an infinity of other living bodies. 

3. Scholasticism Materia prima is mass in which there is nothing else 
than extension and impenetrability. Materia secunda 
is endowed with souls, forms, entelechies. The body 
is the mechanism of the soul. 

4. Epistemology Materia prima is the cause of confused perception. 
Materia secunda (aggregates) is phenomenal. 

5. Theology Materia prima is the principle of moral imperfection 
and limitation in the monad. The existence of a vin- 
culum substantiale turns an aggregate into unity. 


These differences indicate the systematic pluralism towards 
which Leibniz’s thought tended. It is obvious that we can never 
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lay hold of his concept of matter by means of a single definition, 


or by taking it as it appears in a single context. The nearest we can 


come to that is by taking matter as it functions in what we have 


called his essential systematic dualism. But in taking it thus, there 


is a great deal left over, a remainder which is truly significant of a 


strong trend in his thought. Consequently, in order that we may see 


Leibniz’s concept in all its contexts and ramifications, I have gath- 


ered together all the uses of the term ‘matter’ under three headings: 


I. Primary matter present in each monad. 


a. Viewed from his dynamical writings it is a passive resistant force, 


a something potential and incomplete. 
1 


b. Viewed from the moral and epistemological writings it is the in- 


herent imperfection, limitation, and confused perception of the 
monad. 


II. Secondary matter, as a plurality and multiplicity of substance 


a 


b 


In his dynamical writings it signifies matter endowed with force 

Matter is a passive body possessing at its foundation something im- 

material and active 

In his monadological writings, materia secunda is an aggregation of 

substances. The question whether substance in this context means 

monad or body divides this treatment into two parts 

1. If we are speaking of simple substances or monads, a meta- 
physical aggregate is composed of a multitude of monads; it is 
nothing real or actual in itself. From the idea of a compound one 
may deduce the simple monads. But since the monads cannot 
exist by themselves, neither can this compound: it is a meta- 
physical fiction. In this fiction, the idea of simple monads can be 
conceived as an aggregate, and an aggregate can be thought of 
as composed of simple monads. An aggregate of this kind is in- 
finitely divisible but not divided 

2. If we are speaking of complex substances or bodies, an aggregate 


is generally defined as consisting of other bodies, which in turn 


are composed of other bodies, and so on ad infinitum. The unit 
here is not the monad but another body 
The concept of the aggregate is used to distinguish between organic 
and inorganic body. An inorganic body, such as a pile of stones or 
a pool of fishes, has only an accidental unity; yet it is made up of 
smaller organic bodies. 
An organic body is a machine and acts as a single organism; it is 
an organism with a soul, a corporeal substance or souled body. Here 
we can distinguish three uses of the term ‘body’. 
1. Body may refer, as in the figure of metonymy, to what is really 
a soul and body. 
It may be strictly used to represent the physical organism 


bh 


3. In the theological usage, body may refer to the presence of 
vinculum substantiale. As such, the body is itself a unity inde- 
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pendently of the soul. When the vinculum substantiale is lost, the 
body is reduced to an inorganic mass having only accidental unity. 
God can perform the change from one stage to another at will. 
1. Body or matter is the term generally used to refer to the mechanism 


I 


— 


of an individual. Occasionally it is used to refer to reality in general 
as machine. 

These appearances of matter in various contexts are not neces- 
sarily contradictory. Rather the concept must be taken as one and 
the same thing viewed from the various angles of many sciences, 
problems, and interests. Taken in this spirit, the writings of Leib- 
niz are truly the many gates to a common town, and the state- 
ments concerning matter are the many pictures of the concept 
taken from different angles, each supplementing and complement- 
ing the others. 

Or, if we choose to use the simile of the clocks, we might say 
that the concept of matter is a clock with many faces, each face 
revealing one aspect of the concept. This figure of the clock with 
many faces is applicable to the whole Leibnizian philosophy and 
clearly illustrates his systematic pluralism. Leibniz may have had 
faith in his synthetic powers to correlate and integrate these dis- 
crete explanations into one system, but apparently there is no in- 
dication in his works that he would ever succeed in integrating 
them into one whole, like so many spokes of a single wheel. Nor 
is it plausible to believe that the commentator may ever accom- 
plish this. Thus in a study of Leibniz these various approaches to 
his complete thought must remain final and discrete explanations. 

We are now in a position to see more clearly why two flatly con- 
tradictory interpretations of Leibniz’s theory of matter have arisen 
among the commentators: both schools have failed to grasp the 
full significance of the parts played in Leibniz’s thought by what 
we have called systematic dualism and systematic pluralism. They 
are thus doubly limited in their interpretations. 

The school contending that body consists of an aggregation of 
monads about a dominant monad (aggregate theory) confuses the 
two realms of nature and grace in that it explains one in terms of 
the other. Matter is explained in terms of monads, for the ag- 
gregate theory states that monads are the constitutive elements of 
matter. To say that monads, which belong to the realm of teleology, 


compose a body (and in spite of Leibniz’s contention that bodies 
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are composed of other bodies) is to shuttle back and forth from 
one realm to the other. 

The immanent theory of matter, namely, the theory that matter 
is an aspect of a simple substance follows Leibniz’s error in 
subordinating the physical realm to the metaphysical realm, at the 
same time inconsistently explaining the metaphysical monads in 
terms of the realm of nature, and ignores the later distinction be- 
tween simple and corporeal substances whereby matter can be 
clearly understood as comprising one aspect of corporeal sub- 
stances and simple substances or monads the other. 

If the interpreters of Leibniz’s theory fail to grasp his dualism, 
they also fail to see the place of systematic pluralism in his thought. 
Each chooses a single approach of a limited number of formula- 
tions and takes them to be the epitome of Leibniz’s concept of 
matter. Each has found it convenient to seize upon one formula- 
tion as real and to subordinate the others to it. The proponents 
of the aggregate theory, for instance, have chosen materia se- 
cunda, as formulated in II, 1 b, as the real concept of matter in 
Leibniz, just as the proponents of the immanent theory have taken 
materia prima, as it is formulated in I, b. 

In view of the fact that the many variations in Leibniz’s theory 
of matter were related to the passing interests of theory and of 
the sciences in his time, it is possible that this theory has for us 
and for the future only historical value. But it is certain that his 
method, whereby one concept is made to appear with necessary 
variations in a number of scientific contexts, is, and for a long 
time will be, of lively worth. Hence, the recognition of this method 
may be the most valuable contribution of any interpretation of 
his theory of matter, just as the failure to see it, on account of a 
petty interest in the kind of consistency that may be found in a 
single, limited formulation, may be a disservice rather than a 
service to the history of thought. 

SALVATORE Russo 
Ausurn, N.Y. 











DISCUSSION 
UNDEFINED CONCEPTS IN POSTULATE SETS! 


HIS paper concerns itself with the status of the term ‘undefined’ 

when applied particularly to the fundamental entities of postulate 
sets, and certain epistomological implications from the true nature of 
these. Since the development of postulate set theory received so great 
an impetus, we have heard frequently of undefined concepts, of primt- 
tive propositions and fundamental assumptions concerning those un- 
defined concepts. The problem we set ourselves here is to determine 
whether the so-called undefined concepts are really such. Our analysis 
will show that the term is not only a misnomer, but a contradictory 
one as well. 

The so-called undefined concepts of postulate set theory are defined 
in a fashion peculiar to such entities, The thesis advanced is not 
entirely novel, nor is it utterly unrecognized when pointed out. Peano 
had already in 1901 in a paper on mathematical definitions, insisted 
that a set of postulates really constitute a definition of something. 
Thus we can give a definition of number by setting up, as has been 
done, a set of postulates which any object must satisfy in order to be 
a number. Such a definition has been called by Enriques and others 
an wnplicit definition.? But even here, certain notions are assumed as 
undefined, i.e., accepted without further definition. Thus in the set of 
postulates for natural numbers, the concept successor is taken as un- 
defined. These concepts are assumed undefined, not in the sense that 
they are defined elsewhere, but in the sense that no further definition 
can be given. 

For example, in Hilbert’s set of axioms for Geometry, the undefined 
concepts are point and successor to. In Logic the undefined concepts 
are class, operation, and implication. It is claimed that although some 
of these may be said to be defined by the postulates, others are not.’ 


Our position is that every postulate system (not merely postulates) 


gives properties of all concepts posited, and hence at least partially 
defines them. The importance of the existence of such indefinables 


is tremendous for at least one contemporary 


(often called ‘simples’ 
school of thought—the logical positivists. In a very few words and 
therefore constituting an inadequate description, the logical positivists 
believe that they can construct the entire universe from a few funda- 
mental logical principles. 


bine 


This view was strongly propounded by Wittgenstein in his Tractatus 


‘Read before Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, at 
Atlanta. Georgia, April 10, 1936 

*Cf. Dubislav, Die Philosophie der Mathematik in der Gegenwart, Berlin, 
1932, p. 14. 

*Cf. Lewis, Survey of Symbolic Logic, Berkeley, 1918, p. 350. 
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Logico—Philosophicus where he tried to give certain proofs for the 
existence of these ‘simples’. The ‘simples’ of which he speaks are in- 
clusive not only of undefined concepts in one sense of the word, but 
also of Things or Objects. In a paper in the October, 1935, issue of 
the Philosophy of Science,* an attempt was made to show that Witt- 
genstein’s proof for ‘simples’ breaks down. 

This proof is not, I feel, completely satisfactory in its method of 
attack. Wittgenstein had attempted to prove the existence of ‘simples’ 
by showing that all propositions must have extra-propositional, em- 
pirical reference, and that simples must exist for ‘meaning’ to be pos- 
sible. The author of the critique in the Philosophy of Science merely 
attempts to show that although every proposition must have extra- 
propositional reference, it does not follow that this reference is an 
empirical one. 

We shall divide this paper into three parts: (1) A brief analysis 
of types of definitions, in order to discover what it is a definition does, 
(2) A brief description of the so-called undefined concept and its 
place in a postulate system, and (3) An endeavor to prove that the 
system defines the concept, and that therefore all concepts depend 
upon other concepts for their meaning. 

First, then, as to the nature of definition. What is a definition, and 
what does it seek to do? We know that Aristotle said that to define an 
object is to give its genus and specific difference. For Aristotle to 
define was really to delimit, #.e., to classify. But why should we desire 
to classify? Obviously because it is assumed that classification will 
gives us the general properties of the object. 

Joyce in his Principles of Logic says that the “definition of an 
object is the declaration of its essential characteristics”. He then 
discusses real and nominal definitions. 

Enriques attacks the concept of real definitions as merely psycho- 
logical illustrations or images of the thing in question. But he admits 
real definitions (or explanations) to be a method of suggesting a 
fundamental characteristic of the object. Hence he is led to admit that 
the postulate set states the properties of an entity in relation to other 
entities. “The sum total of the postulates is to be regarded as forming 
the implicit definition of the given concepts.” However, he points 
out (justly) that there are many interpretations of the same set of 
postulates, and this, it is implied, really prohibits the postulates from 
being a complete definition. 

There are two possible replies to this: (1) Since postulates define 
universals it is no surprise that they apply to various entities. If we 
were to set down the characteristics of animal, we should not be 

‘Weinberg, “Are There Ultimate Simples”, Phil. of Science, October, 
1935. 


*Cf. Joseph, Introduction to Logic, Oxford, 1916, p. 72 f 
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amazed to discover that lions as well as Americans satisfy the defini- 
tion. (2) Postulates by themselves are not the complete system. Some- 
how the feeling still remains among logicians that all the theorems 
one can deduce from a set of postulates are contained somehow in the 
postulates. In biology, the analogous doctrine has long been exploded. 
We no longer seek a small oak tree in the acorn, or a small chick in 
the egg. Yet in logic we do seek the small theorem in the postulate. 
But it really takes the complete system to define the concepts and not 
merely the postulates. This raises another point we shall discuss later. 

Definition in philosophy, says Russell, means analysis into con- 
stituent ideas, whereas in mathematics definition is always relative 
to a given set of ideas. “Given any set of notions, a term is definable 
by means of these notions when and only when it is the only term 
having to certain of these notions a certain relation which itself is 
one of the said notions”.® In both of these cases, however, the im- 
portant element in the definition is its relations to other entities. We 
can take any account of definition and discover this analysis to be 
correct. Dubislav has given us a critique of definition which is fairly 
extensive, and we find in every type of definition he mentions the 
same basis—namely relation to other entities. 

In general, there have always been distinguished two types of defini- 
tion, namely real and nominal.*? A nominal definition is one which 
merely gives a name to an object. For example, I agree to call a 
given object a Boojum. Here the element of relation is evident, but 
trivial. The collection of letters forming the word Boojum is directly 
related to a given object asa symbol of that object. The second type 
of definition—the real—is one which attempts to tell us what the 
object is. Having agreed to use Boojum to stand for a given entity, 
I can now define a Boojum to be an object which has the form of a 
horse and the soul of a witch. We are not merely giving names, we 
have already done so; we are endeavoring to discover what a Boojum 
is. To do so, we must introduce and relate other concepts of which 
we assume we know the meaning. A definition in Aristotle’s sense is 
precisely an attempt to relate concepts. 

Suppose there were indefinable concepts in this sense. This would 
mean that concepts existed which could not be related to any other 
concepts. This would mean that definition could never be begun. The 
infinite regress which appears to be involved if we deny the existence 
of indefinable concepts leads us to assert their existence. But their 
existence is of no avail if we cannot get started anyway. This should 
immediately lead us to suspect that the nature of indefinable concepts 
may be contradictory. 

We can say at least, that since definition is an attempt to relate 


4 ° ’ re 1) e . 
Princ tples of Mathematics ut. "Cf. Mill’s A System of Logic 
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for the purposes of understanding, and an undefinable concept would 
make any attempt at relating impossible, definition would be impossible 
if knowledge rested upon indefinables. 

The objection may be raised that I have equated undefined with 
indefinable. Certainly I have used the two interchangeably. The dis- 
tinction between a concept which cannot be defined and one which is 
undefined is obvious. But the problem before us is such that undefined 
definitely implies indefinable. A postulate set, it has been held, must 
define everything possible. If something is said to be the starting 


point of the system and undefined, that implies, in the parlance of 
the theory, that it cannot be defined. If all knowledge is said to be 


based upon certain undefined concepts, that has meant that other con- 


cepts are to be defined in terms of these, but these could not be 
defined in any other terms.* We have here set out to emphasize that 


distinction, and to show that concepts in any postulate set are said 


to be undefined only in the sense that they are partially defined, and 
are defined rather by an enumeration of relations.® 

Miss Stebbing says very definitely, “But we do not say that these 
concepts are indefinable. . . . It is as meaningless to ask whether a 
given concept is indefinable . . . without specifying the system within 
which (it is) being used as it would be to ask whether the earth 
moves without specifying the system of reference” (175). And again, 
“A primitive concept ... is then primitive only in relation to a given 
system” (176).2° Castell in his recent text repeats the same idea. 
“Within the confines of the system, they [t.c. the primitives] are no- 
where defined” (296).™ 


Two remarks seem justified. (a) It is evident that the idea is that 


primitive concepts are to be considered indefinable “within the given 
system”, This we maintain is absurd. (b) If we agree that a concept 1s 
definable in another system, we are either led to an infinite regress, or 
to complete circularity, or to a master system. 

Let us consider the term ‘indefinable concept’. Consider any concept 
‘x’. We ask is it indefinable (or completely undefined) ? Suppose tt 
were. Then it follows that * cannot be related to any other concept. 
But in saying that x is indefinable, we have already given at least one 
property of it. Hence x is not indefinable. So that it is contradictory to 
predicate of any concept whatever that it is indefinable. Further the 


* E.g. Russell argues that “a definition of implication is quite impossible”, 
Prin. of Math. 14. 

*Poincaré seems to imply that not only « 
primitives are, but we need not know. Cf. Foundations of Science, New 
York, 1921, p. 433, also p. 453 where implicit definitions are discussed 

” Stebbing, L. S.. A Modern Introduction to Logic, 2nd edition, London, 
1933- 

"Castell, Albury, A College Logic, New York, 1935 


lo we not know what these 
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concept ‘indefinable concept’ itself is contradictory. Suppose we ask, 
is ‘indefinable concept’ indefinable ? If it is, then we can have no know- 
ledge of it and hence cannot know it. If it is not, then ‘indefinable con- 
mcept. But that is also absurd.’ 


cept’ is a definable c 
‘tor to which I wish to direct attention is that the 


The significant fa 
1 in relating is not a vicious, but a necessary one. 


i le 


circularity involve 
In defining we must 
in the same system, or entities in a system to entities outside that sys- 


relate. Either we relate entities all of which are 


tem. If we consider the second case, we find that those entities said to be 


undefined are those entities which do not belong to the system in ques- 
tion. That is, undefined merely means concept defined elsewhere. If 
all undefined concepts meant merely that, we would be led to an in- 
finite regress. Furthermore, consideration of a postulate set would 
quickly reveal certain concepts which are not found as primitives in 
any other set. It is with these concepts that we are concerned. 

that these concepts are not related to other concepts is non- 


To Say lat 


sense. The very propositions in which they occur relate them. To say 
that we know no properties of these concepts is also absurd, since when 
we are through we have a great many properties. The difficulty which 
arises however, is that we seem to be involved in a circle. We relate 
ABCtoDEF,and DEF toGHK,andthenGHK to ABC. The 


I I maintain that this is not always vicious.” 


circle is closed. But 

Any postulate set defines a system. This system is usually composed 
of sub-systems having the same general structure. The matrix system 
is an entity complete in itself. And as a complete unity, it is self- 
sufficient. In order to be able to understand this matrix system, we 
must see it not only as a whole, but analyse it into its parts. The con- 
struction of the postulate system does both. When we have the postu- 
late system set up, we have the analysis as well as the synthesis. 

3ut if we were to maintain that all circles are vicious, it would 
follow that no system could be known. It would be necessary to take 
one of two positions: (a) Either complete relativity, t.e., every system 
can be known only in terms of other systems or (b) There exists at 
least one fundamental system by means of which other systems are 
known. 

If we maintain (a), it follows that either we do not have any knowl- 
edge, or else knowledge is possible only when we have the Absolute 
System—the system which is the matrix for all other systems. To assert 
that we do not have any knowledge is out of the question, for that 
would imply that we know enough to say we cannot know. 

“This paradox is like that concerning ‘impredicable’. Cf. the discussion 
of the paradoxes in Fraenkel’s Einleitung in die Mengenlehre or 

Bosanquet in Implication and Linear Inference maintains a similar 
position with respect to proofs. 
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To assert the absolute system is to reduce to case (b), since that 
would be the one fundamental system. The resultant problem is then 
how we get knowledge of this foundational system. 

We wish to resuscitate a savage who once upon a time found a 
watch cast upon his island. He had never seen such an instrument 
before stumbling upon it. He had been made to argue from the struc- 
ture of the watch to the existence of a designer. We raise the problem, 
could the savage who had never seen a watch before—who never cared 
about counting the fleeting instants—get any knowledge about that 
watch? Not having anything to which to relate this thing, he could 
not relate. But he could take the watch apart—see its own structure— 
its inner relations—and thereby get knowledge. In other words, he can 
see the watch in terms of itself—of its own parts. It is not necessary 
to know all the possible uses to which one can put a given entity to 
know the entity. 

In precisely the same way we can get knowledge of these funda- 
mental systems. We know the system entirely in terms of itself.We ex- 
amine its construction, its related parts, and thus obtain knowledge 
about it. Clearly enough, if we have the complete system, we will see 
a complete set of interrelationships. So, no matter at what point we 
begin, we shall return to that point. What appears to be a circle is 
merely the completion of a system and hence is not vicious—unless to 
get a complete system is itself vicious. Knowledge of the complete 
system is gotten only in terms of that system. All the entities in the 
system are related to each other.™ 

The matrix system can be known. As a system it can be entered at 
any point and when we have completed the system our starting point 
will be justified and seen to be related to the other parts. This is the 
real function of the so-called undefined concept—to serve as a starting 
point. It follows as a consequence of our discussion that where we 
enter the system is immaterial, provided we have entities in the system. 
This explains the fact well-known to workers in postulate set theory, 
that the particular entities we take do not matter very much. It is a fact 
that if a, 6, c are chosen as our initiatives and +, y, 2 defined in terms 
of these, we can also take +, y, z as initiatives and define a, 5, ¢ im 
terms of these. The completion of the system shows the inter relations 
of these, and gives all their properties—hence defining them. 

These are the two meanings which have been given to the expres- 
sion ‘undefined concept’. First, an undefined concept is one that cannot 
be referred to more elementary concepts within the same system; and 
second,'® an undefined concept is one that cannot be completely defined. 

“T have not attempted to discover the criteria of viciousness in this paper, 


but I feel there is a new vital problem here. So far as I know, there has 
‘ er erie’? 

been no attempt to answer the question, “When do we have a vicious circle ‘ 
* Keyser seems to feel that these concepts are undefined for two reasons. 
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The first case is I believe sufficiently disposed of, by the discovery that 
the undefined concepts are simply points of entry to the system. It 
follows that the significance of ‘elementary’ is purely relative. 

The second case is of greater importance. If we agree to call any 
concept undefined until it is completely defined, then clearly few con- 
cepts (if any) are defined. Certainly the points of entry of any sys- 
tem—for that matter any concepts in any system—would be im- 
possible to define except in so far as the system is completed. Since 
few systems are ever completed, few concepts are ever defined. 
Furthermore, since the postulate set theorist has not as yet given us a 
categoricity proof, we cannot know when our system is complete and 
hence we cannot know when our definition is complete. Any set of 
postulates then partially at least defines our concepts. It gives us char- 
acteristics by means of which we can recognize them and which are 
the distinguishing marks of these concepts. This, as Hegel said, is the 
function of definition.” 

In conclusion, we shall consider the ordinary ruies of definition 
(Aristotelian) and discuss the postulate system in their light. The rules 
as given in any logic text would suffice. We shall express them in the 
following form: (1) A definition must give the essence of that which 
is to be defined. (2) A definition must be in terms of genus and differ- 


} 


1 bscure or figurative 


ence. (3) A definition should not be expressed in o 
language. (4) A definition must not be negative where it can be posi- 
tive. (5) A definition must be commensurate with that which is to be 
defined. (6) A definition must not define the thing by itself. 

The concept when placed in the system to which it belongs and when 
its various aspects are shown, reveals its essence. There is no better 
way to discover the essence of a thing than to consider it both as to its 
type and its properties. By properties we mean, with Hegel, the ways in 
which it affects other objects—its relations to other things. Obviously 
then, the postulate system exhibits the essence of the concepts. 

The postulate system in which the concept occurs is clearly the class 
to which it belongs. Hence the postulate system is the genus of the con- 
cept. Further, since the concept is not the system but a part of the 
system, the relation of the concept to other concepts would give the 
difference. It follows that definition by postulate system does give the 


(1) they can be replaced by others; (2) the theorems hold true even if they 
are replaced by meaningless vocables. (1) is discussed later. (2) proves, 


not the all-importance of form, but rather that the symbol used to denote 
what is defined by the system is arbitrary. It seems to me that the fact that 
‘point’ can be replaced by ‘loig’ indicates that the definition is the important 
fact. (Keyser, Math. Phil., N.Y., 1922, pp. 54-56). 

“We imply, of course, that everything can be defined, and that defini- 
tions are not arbitrary but necessitated by the system in question, in opposi- 
tion to Russell (cf. Our knowledge of External World, Open Court 1914, 
Pp. 205) 
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genus and the difference—not, it is true, in the form of a single 
proposition, but the form in which the genus and difference is stated 
is of little consequence. 

The third requirement is met in no other place as fully and com- 
pletely as in a postulate system. The postulate system, influenced as 
it is by mathematical methods, is not given to figurative language. As 
for obscurity, the very form of the system is conducive to its avoid- 
ance. The postulate system is by its nature a precise instrument. 

The requirement that a definition be positive wherever possible, can 
be as easily met in a postulate system as in any other form. No especial 
difficulties are involved. 

Some difficulty does arise with respect to the fifth requirement. One 
of the things that has struck many people is the fact that a set of 


? 


postulates is satisfied by many sets of objects. It seems to follow that 
if, for example, we wish to define points and set up a set of postulates 
which are satisfied not only by points, but by the rational numbers, 
then our set is not commensurate with the entities to be defined. And 
most sets of postulates are of the sort that other entities do satisfy 
them. However, with respect to some sets—the sets of postulates given 
by Peano for natural numbers, or those given by Veblen and Young 
for projective geometry—only a certain set will be valid. We must 
recognize that a set of postulates constitutes only a partial definition. 
As we add postulates, we naturally limit the extension of the definition. 
In this respect the postulate system behaves as does any definition. 
When the definition is complete—when the postulate system is cate- 
gorical—we find it commensurate with the thing to be defined. The 
manifold applicability of a postulate set is due to the fact that the same 
relation may hold between different types of objects and it is only 
when we get the set of relations which can have as their domain or 
converse domain only the entities to be defined that we get a complete 
definition. 

Finally, the definition we have here, being one in terms of the com- 
plete system, does not define the concept in terms of itself. Only the 
complete system, as Bosanquet points out, can define the concepts oc- 
curring within it.’*7 To use a phrase of W. T. Harris: “To think a pure 
simple or a pure unity is to think a pure nothing”. 

Louts Oscoop KATTSOFF 

UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA 

* Hegel’s Logic, Chicago, 1895, p. 57. The implications of this position 
destroy those doctrines which tend to make of mathematics a game played 
by means of arbitrary rules with meaningless symbols (Thomae), or else 


tend to treat the fundamental concepts of mathematics as ‘fictions’ (Vai- 
hinger, Betch), 
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PROFESSOR WOOD’S CONCEPTUALISM 


- a recent paper entitled “Concepts and Objects”! Professor Wood 
affirms that conceptualism offers a solution of the problem of uni- 
versals which is adequate to the relevant facts and which at the same 
time avoids the difficulties inherent in the nominalistic and realistic 
solutions. As against this contention it will be argued in the present 
essay that conceptualism of any sort is untenable and that the realistic 


} 


the problem is the only valid one. 


At the beginning of his article Professor Wood calls attention to 


solution ot! | 


the fact that the realistic doctrine of universals, like many other philo- 
sophical tenets, presupposes that “for every thought there must be an 
appropriate object” (370). This presupposition he calls the “principle 
of objectivity” or the “ontological postulate”. This principle Professor 
Wood evidently means to reject despite the fact that in his closing 
paragraph he writes, “all concepts are objective, in so far as they in- 
tend or point to objects beyond themselves—even though these objec- 
tives are sometimes supposititious and hypothetical. The fictitious con- 
cept ‘nothingness’ is objective in precisely the same way as the 
veridical concept of a class of existent things’? (381. See also 374 
line 4). 

The grounds upon which Professor Wood bases his rejection of the 
“principle of objectivity” do not emerge with any clarity, but his chief 
ground is, as I take it, the fact that there is a sense in which we may 
truly be said to think of non-existent entities such as mermaids, 
centaurs, and unicorns. Now unquestionably there is a sense in which 
we may be said to think of the non-existent, but this sense is not one 
inconsistent with the truth of the “principle of objectivity”. The prin- 
ciple states that all thought is necessarily thought of something. Now 
it is, of course, true that when we make judgments which involve 
mythical and supposititious entities such as centaurs or unicorns we 
are not really thinking of centaurs or unicorns for the simple reason 
that there are no such entities. But it does not therefore follow that we 
are not thinking of anything. Russell has shown us by his ingenious and 
invaluable theory of descriptions just what it is that constitutes on such 
occasions the object of our thought. When we say, ‘Mermaids do not 
exist’ we are not, strictly speaking, talking about mermaids, since there 
are none to talk about. What we are saying literally expressed is some- 
thing like this, ‘There exists no entity which has the property of being 

‘This Review, XLV, 4, July 1036. 

* But how could a fictitious concept such as ‘nothingness’ intend or point to 
a class? Surely Professor Wood does not mean that there is a class of 
nothings. If on the other hand he means that neither real nor fictitious con- 
cepts have objects in the literal sense, what are we to make of his statement 
on page 372 that “the object of my concept of a class of existent things ... 
is the totality of the members of the class”? 
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a mermaid’, t.e., “There exists no entity having a woman’s torso and 
a fishlike tail’. When thus analyzed it is clear that the literal objects of 
our thought are either actually existing things or actually exemplified 
universals. 

It is true that some philosophers have been misled by the “onto- 
logical postulate” into supposing that there really are supposititious 
entities such as mermaids and the like. This is, of course, a mistake, 
and in so far as Professor Wood's views constitute a denial of the sub- 
sistence of supposititious entities, they are unquestionably in the right. 
But the belief that there is an entity correspondent to every noun is 
not the same as the “ontological postulate”, Grammar tells us that ‘a 
noun is the name of something’. This may, perhaps, be acceptable from 
the grammatical point of view, but from the logical and metaphysica 
point of view it constitutes a fallacy, the grammatical fallacy. Many 
nouns are not the names of anything, but this is not, as we have 
already seen, to say that there is no object correspondent to them. 
When, as we say, we ‘think of a mermaid’ there is no mermaid either 
existent or subsistent of which we think, but there is none the less a 
literal object of our thought, and this is the ‘property of being a mer- 
maid’ as already explained. Professor Wood is fully justified in reject- 
ing the grammatical fallacy, but the falsity of the grammatical fallacy 
constitutes no ground for denying the ontological postulate. Professor 
Wood's reasons for rejecting the postulate are, therefore, so far as 
they appear, invalid. Moreover there is a positive argument in favor 
of this principle first advanced by Parmenides and still unanswerable. 
Every thought, Parmenides argued, must have an object, or in other 
words be about something, since otherwise it would be a thought about 
nothing, and this is impossible, seeing that to think about nothing is 
not to think at all. 

The grounds upon which Professor Wood rejects the realistic posi- 
tion with respect to universals are even more a matter of conjecture 
than those upon which he bases his rejection of the ontological postu- 
late. He asks for the grounds of the realistic position. But these have 
often been stated, and Professor Wood is certainly acquainted with 
them. However, for reasons best known to himself, he chooses to 
ignore them. He urges that universals complicate “the whole meta- 
physical situation to such an extent that ... [they] . . . should be re- 
sorted to only after every other expedient has failed’. We are not, 
however, told how universals complicate the metaphysical situation, 
and I for one cannot see that their presence would make the world 
more complicated than it quite obviously is. Morover, even if it be 
granted that the presence of universals is a complication, what reason 
does this give us for denying their reality? We may hope that meta- 
physics will prove simple, but surely we have no right to demand that 
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it must be. Professor Wood further urges that his own conceptualistic 
theory, which is, as I take it, in his opinion a simpler one than that of 
the realist, answers every purpose served by the realistic one without 
assuming the reality of universals, but in this contention he is, as we 
shall see presently, mistaken. 

A ‘concept’ Professor Wood tells us, “is an existentially unique, and 
unrepeatable mental event”. From which it follows that “the same 


be shared by more than one mind and that the identical 


concept cannot 
concept cannot recur in the individual mind”, “but this is not to deny 
that two concepts may be concepts of the same ‘object’ and thus, in a 
sense, the same concept”. The explanation of this sameness of ‘object’ 
is to be found in a psychological factor known as ‘intent’ which is 
present in every concept. Every “concept is characterized by ‘intent’: 
that is, it contains within itself a reference beyond itself. . . . Other 
yrimary dimensions of the concept, quality, intensity, and duration 
are fairly easy to identify and describe; but intent seems to defy the 
ical and descriptive procedure of psychology” (375). 

Now I fully agree with Professor Wood that concepts possess intent. 
But what sort of quality is intent? Is it a mere psychological quality 
of the concept as intensity and duration are, or is it a relational quality 
generated in the concept by the relation in which the concept stands to 
its object? In other words does a concept have the quality of intent 
whether or not it actually intends, or does it possess intent only if it 
also intends? On this point Professor Wood appears to me to waver, 
now tending towards the one view and now towards the other. At one 
moment he seems to recognize that the sameness of the concepts de- 
pends upon their actually being related to the same object, while at the 
next he writes as though intent were a simple non-relational psycho- 
logical quality. But whichever is his real meaning, his conceptualism is 
equally untenable. For if intent is a mere psychological quality like 
duration and intensity, then concepts have no real, but only ostensible, 
objects. In which case conceptual knowledge would be impossible, since 
conceptual thinking would then only seem to be about reality. Now 
unquestionably thought does seem to be about reality; but this is not 
enough, for unless it actually is, as well as seems, to be about reality, it 
cannot be true or even meaningful. A concept that has no object has 
no meaning, for a concept’s object is its meaning. And hence, if a 
concept only seems to have an object, then clearly it only seems to have 
a meaning. Moreover it may, I think, well be questioned whether the 
very notion of merely ostensible reference is not itself absurd and self- 
contradictory. For how could anything even seem to be related to a 
non-entity ? 

If on the other hand Professor Wood means that concepts not only 
have the psychological character of intent, but also actually intend, 
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then he can scarcely mean what on the face of it he seems to mean 
when he writes, “all concepts are objective, in so far as they intend or 
point to objects beyond themselves—even though these objectives are 
sometimes suppositious and hypothetical”, since this would imply a 


Now it is, I think, clear that Professor Wood does not mean that al] 


belief on his part in subsistent entities such as hippogriff’s and unicorns, 


concepts have objectives in the same sense despite his statement just 
quoted. His real meaning is, as I take it, that although all concepts have 
intent, t.e., ostensible reference, not all concepts actually intend some- 
thing. 

But if fictitious concepts do not actually intend anything what then 
distinguishes one fictitious concept from another? What, for example, 
distinguishes the concept of a hippogriff from the concept of a unicorn? 
They cannot be distinguished by what they intend, since neither intends 
anything. Nor can they be distinguished by their quality of intent, 
since both possess this equally. Clearly, then, their distinction must be 
a qualitative one. Now concepts may be supposed to differ in this 
simple non-referential qualitative fashion only if we regard a concept 
not essentially as a pure act but as somehow representative, and as 
having an immediate qualifying content distinct from its object 

The simplest and most natural form for such a theory of repre- 
sentative conception to take would be Hume’s view that concepts, or 
as he called them, ideas, are of the nature of mental images. Hume’s 
psychology has, however, been too often criticised to require refuta- 
tion here. To think of a thing is not to have an image of it. It is, of 
course, true that our thought is in general more or less accompanied 
by mental images of one sort or another, but they are seldom if ever 
copies, however faint, of the objects about which we are thinking 
More often than not our imagery is highly symbolic and bears little or 
no resemblance to the object of thought. 

But although the doctrine of representative conception most natur- 
ally tends to assume that the concept resembles its object, it need not 
take this absurd form. One might suppose that a concept had an 1m- 
mediate qualitative content without supposing that it in any way re- 
sembled its object, but as a bare matter of fact no such psychological 
qualities are introspectively discoverable. Different concepts differ on 
the purely psychological side solely with respect to the rag, tag, and 
bobtail of their attendant imagery, and such psychological characters 
as clearness, intensity, duration, and affective tone, which clearly are 
insufficient, taken either severally or collectively, to distinguish, for 
example, the concept of a unicorn from that of a hippogriff. It follows 
therefore, that our concepts of hippogriff and unicorn must have re al 
and not merely ostensible objectives. 

Nor can this conclusion be evaded by saying that the words /Aippo- 
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griff and unicorn are meaningless and have no correspondent concepts, 


for it is manifest that when I deny the existence of unicorns I not only 


mean something, but something that is true. And something moreover 
different from what I mean when I deny the existence of hippogriffs. 
Professor Wood's theory altogether fails to explain how we can in 


any sense think of the non-existent. Russell has shown how and in 


what sense this 1S possible, but his theory of descriptions presupposes 
the reality of universals. 
But even if we waive the objections to Professor Wood's concep- 


tualism which arise from a consideration of fictitious concepts, it still 


remains untenable; for it does not obviate a single one of the objec- 


tions which have been raised again and again by realists against con- 


ceptualism in its classical forms. Professor Wood holds that the literal 
object of valid abstract concepts is a class or aggregate of actually 
existing particulars. Not, he however adds, “the bare particulars, but 
) 


the particulars in their resemblance to one another” (372); or alter- 
I 37 


natively, a concept “symbolizes any member of a class of objects” 


(378). This second alternative is, of course, if taken literally, absurd, 
since it is obviously impossible to think of any member of a class ex- 
cept by thinking of some particular member; but if we think of some 
particular member then we are not conceiving at all, but only thinking 
of an individual, which is quite a different thing. To this it will, per- 


1 


vetween thinking of an 


haps, be replied that there exists a difference 
individual as an individual and thinking of it as a representative of its 
class. To this, as well as to the view that a concept has a class for its 


literal object, | reply as follows. What makes a number of individuals 
into a class? Their resemblance, Professor Wood tells us. Excellent; 
but resemblance or similarity involves partial identity. To be sure Pro- 
fessor Wood denies this, but he is mistaken. For if two things resemble 


1 1 


each other, t.c., are similar, then they nec: ssarily have some common 


quality. This is evident from the following considerations. If two 


things are similar they must be similar in some respect. That this is 


so 1s at once clear from the fact that two things may at one and the 

same time be both similar and dissimilar, similar in one respect and 

dissimilar in another. Now no two things could be both similar and 

dissimilar simultaneously were similarity a simple non-respective 

quality, since that would violate the principle of contradiction. Hence, 
; 


all similarity is similarity in some respect. Further, if two things are 


similar in some respect it is clear that they must be identical in respect 


1 


of that respect. Thus, for example, if A and 


> 


B are similar in respect 
’f color, they must be identical in respect of being colored. The only 
possible direction of escape from this conclusion would lie in attempt- 
ing to say that if two things are similar in some respect they are similar 


not in identical, but only in similar respects. But since, as we have 
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just seen, what is similar must be similar in some respect, these re- 
spects of similarity must themselves be similar in some respect or in 
similar respects. If one says that they are similar in the same, 1.¢., in an 
identical, respect then one abandons the position that similarity does 
not involve partial identity. If on the other hand one persists in one’s 
purpose to deny that similarity involves partial identity, then clearly 
one is confronted with an infinite regress of similars, for each pair of 
similars will be similar in respect of another pair of similars. More- 
over, it follows from the view that similar things are similar only in 
similar respects that similar things are not really similar at all. For to 
say that similar things are similar only in similar respects is equivalent 
to saying that there is no respect in which they are similar, and to say 
that things are similar in no respect is clearly the same as saying that 
they are not similar at all. In short, if two things are not similar in 
some respect they differ in every respect and are therefore not even 
similar. Similarity, then, does involve partial identity, respects of 
likeness and difference, that is to say universals. The ‘togetherness’ 
which constitutes a number of particulars into a class arises from the 
joint, or common, possession of some quality or qualities, 1.e., uni- 
versals. Conceptualism, then, in so far as it makes use of classes actu- 
ally presupposes the very univerals whose reality it goes to such lengths 
to deny. 

Despite its ingenuity Professor Wood’s defense of conceptualism 
must be counted a failure. It does not succeed in obviating any of the 
objections to conceptualism in its classical forms, and it introduces 
many new difficulties of its own. If conceptual thought is to have any 
real validity it must not only seem to transcend itself but actually do 
so. And if it is to transcend itself there must be objectively real objects 
to which it refers. It will not suffice to say as Professor Wood and 
other conceptualists do, that these objects are classes, since classes are 
themselves thinkable only in terms of universals. There is in fact no 
alternative to realism save scepticism total and complete 

OweEN N. HILLMAN 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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An Examination of Logical Positivism. By Juttus RupoLtpH WEIN- 


BERG. The International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and 

Scientific Method. New York, Harcourt Brace and Company, 1936. 

Pp. viii, 312. (Note, the publication date is listed as February 11, 

1937-) 

The author gives an excellent account of the historical antecedents 
of recent positivism in the writings of Leibniz, Hume, and Kant—a 
matter badly neglected by positivists and by their critics, to their great 
lisadvantage. He outlines the procedures in Principia Mathematica 
which prompted some of Wittgenstein’s analyses and elucidations. 
Perhaps it was by following Russell’s Introduction to Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus that Weinberg came to consider that the purpose of that 
work was to indicate the rules or conditions of “a perfect language”, 
and that, in order to accomplish this purpose, Wittgenstein adopted 
certain philosophical tenets, such as the doctrines of the simplicity of 
“objects”, the existence of intrinsically unanalysable “atomic facts” 
and “atomic propositions” (and the reducibility of all significant state 
ments to truth-functions of these latter), and the restriction of mean- 
ingful statements to those of “science”. Weinberg represents Witt- 
genstein as thus laying the foundations for one more philosophical -ism 
among the others, namely, “logical positivism”. Logical positivism, 
he says, has tried to prove “empiristic doctrine” “by a logical method” 
(1), has developed “theories” of probability and induction, and has 
claimed to eliminate metaphysics (while resting itself upon unveri- 
fiable metaphysical doctrines like those about atomic facts and atomic 
propositions), and has generated such difficult problems for itself as 
how there can be inter-subjective communication, how there can be 
sense in beliefs about the existence of entities not experienced, and 
various other problems that constitute, or rise out of, positivistic 
solipsism. The work of Carnap and of Neurath is described as offering 
various attempts to overcome these difficulties. 

Wittgenstein’s Tractatus is notoriously difficult to interpret, or to 
use, and if an interpreter as competent, as patient, and as diligent as 
Weinberg offers an interpretation probably unacceptable to Wittgen- 
stein, the responsibility may lie mainly at the door of the Tractatus 
itself. The late Moritz Schlick, who had discussed the Tractatus over a 
period of years with its author, plausibly interpreted the work, not as 
an attempt to construct (or prepare the way for) a “theoretically 
perfect language”, but as an attempt to intimate to all who use any 
language the importance of using that language so as to avoid the 
confusion of statements of fact, definitions and other “statements” 
about symbols, and various versions of tautology, and thus to avoid 


397 
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certain sorts of “nonsense”; not as asserting or assuming the existenc 
of unanalysable facts and propositions, but as pointing out that, if 
anything is to be asserted, it must be in propositions that assert it, 
and not in proposition that purport to analyse what they assert (still 
less, to analyse themselves as asserting). Wittgenstein was thus inter- 
preted by Schlick as taking a position close to Aristotle’s on “single 
statements’, and very like, in this one respect, the position which Wein- 
berg (211-12) finds first developed in Carnap’s Logischer Aufbau der 
Welt. The limitation of significant statements to verifiable ones was 


described by Schlick as a definition (a point which Weinberg finally 


recognizes on p. 182), and not, as Weinberg usually calls it, a doctrine 
—or even “the ultimate tenet” (105)—of the logical positivists (at 


least so far as Wittgenstein and Schlick are the “positivists” in ques- 


t10n ). 

It is well known that Wittgenstein has himself disavowed, and in- 
deed disparaged, the philosophical theses described by Weinberg and 
’ But it might still } 


ru i ~ Siil 


most others as constituting “logical positivisn ye 
true that such theses are implied by Wittgenstein’s “statements” in the 
Tractatus. However, on Wittgenstein’s and Weinberg’s own accounts, 
propositions can imply nothing but themselves or their ingredient 


propositions. Hence, Wittgenstein’s disavowal of metaphysical solips- 


ism (to which Weinberg does justice), and his disavowal of all philo- 
sophical theses (such as: there exist facts and propositions which are 
intrinsically unanalysable) would seem to be the best evidence that 
these theses are not included in, or “intended by”, those “propositions” 
in the Tractatus which Weinberg (229 and elsewhere, 1 in agree- 
ment, certainly, with most of the “logical positivists’) interprets as 


implying them, and that therefore, the philosophical theses are not im- 


plied by the “propositions”. Weinberg’s most important objections to 
7 t t n 

“logical positivism” are objections to such philosophical doctrines as 
those of intrinsically unanalysable atomic facts and propositions. It 


seems likely to the present reviewer that Schlick and Wittgenstein 
would have agreed with his objections, and that the objections apply 
rather to those who have claimed to develop a philosophical -ism out 
of the elucidations of Wittgenstein and the analyses of Schlick, than to 
the work of these men themselves. 

However, if Wit 
significant statements to verifiable ones as a thesis, and not as a defi- 


T ess : ; +1 », oe? oi o. andl 
nition, then Weinberg is certainly right in arguing that this thesis (and 


genstein and Schlick meant their limitation ot 


a hundred others like it) is ruled out on the positivist criterion as un- 
verifiable. But if, as Weinberg once recognized, and as Schlick insisted 


the limitation 1s a 


for himself and supposed Wittgenstein to intend, 


definition, then it cannot possibly entail the “elimination” of prescrip- 


tions, commands, prayers, or anything else that occurs in the world. 


5 
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It can only indicate that what is not a verifiable statement belongs (for 
any who employ the definition) under a different rubric from that of 
technically significant propositions. 

Weinberg argues that “the idea of a physical universe existing in- 
dependent of experiential facts, which . . . seems to be an indispensable 
assumption in science, is eliminated by Positivistic principles” (206 
and Chapter V, passim), and says that for Positivism “Reality is 
limited by the empirical data...” (27, italics the reviewer’s). Schlick’s 
article “Positivismus und Realismus” in Erkenntnis seems to exclude 
such an interpretation of his own doctrine (unless Weinberg means 
by “empirical data” any entities which could be noted). It is not such 
facts as have not yet been or may never be experienced (1.¢., as are 
not data), but such “facts” as are theoretically incapable of being ex- 
perienced that are ruled out. The fault of this positivistic dictum seems 
to be, not its severe exclusion (of the “physical universe” or of any- 
thing else), but rather its emptiness. For is there anything conceivable 
(and this adjective rules out only “entities” whose being is their non- 
being) of which we can say that its being noted is impossible—that the 
statement that it is (or could be) noted or experienced is necessarily 
a self-contradictory statement ? 

Weinberg’s presentation of Wittgenstein’s truth-function tables will 
be useful to all students, as will be his careful outlines of the objectives 
and the basic procedures of Carnap in the Logischer Aufbau der Welt 
and the Logische Syntax der Sprache. His critical judgment that the 
elaborate constructions of Carnap have not removed the difficulties 
about intersubjective communication which they were devised to re- 
move (288 and elsewhere), but that there is nothing “essentially un- 
sound in the general method of Carnap’s syntactical studies’, which 
“seem to me to be the most original and consequent philosophical work 
of our time” (230), may leave a reader puzzled. For it is hard to 
find virtues in the mere originality and consequentiality (which latter, 
in the case of Carnap’s Syntax, seems to be far from complete) of a 
construction if it does not achieve its purpose. Whether or not com- 
munication has been “saved” by Carnap, will a double system of symbols 


such as he has constructed, one for object-statements the other for 


syntactic statements, contribute anything towards making us clearer 
as to what we mean in scientific or philosophical or “everyday” dis- 
course? Unless we can already distinguish which factors in that 


discourse are formal, and which material, we cannot translate it into 
S, and S,. And once translated, the extreme complexity of the defini- 
tions offered in the Logische Syntax makes it extremely doubtful 
whether the labor of transforming or “reducing” our statements would 
be any less, or any less subject to mistake, than the labor (or attention) 
involved in getting and keeping meanings relatively straight by means 
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of the present vernaculars of science and mathematics. Neurath’s 
astonishing statements to the effect that “Sentences are to be compared 
with sentences, not with ‘experience’, nor with a ‘world’, nor wtth any- 
thing else” (italics the reviewer’s) are said by Weinberg (277) to be 
“very significant”—but of what, we are not told. Most students of the 
British and American logic and epistemology of the last eighty years 
will fear (as Weinberg seems to do, pp. 287-8) that they are significant 
of a reversion to circular verbal labyrinths, already more than suff- 
ciently explored. 

A reader may be puzzled by the criticism (163-8) that logical posi- 
tivists have failed to solve the problem of induction (i.e., among other 
things, have failed to establish a canon to determine how many 
repetitions of (or deviations from) a pattern establish the pattern as 
one of cause (or one of chance)—particularly since Weinberg admits 
that “The critical arguments of Positivists against a rationale of in- 
duction are wholly convincing” (293). There is also something puz- 
zling about the statement that, for Wittgenstein and other “positivists” 
the world is not systemic (67, 130, and elsewhere). How does this dis- 
tinguish “the positivists” from other men? Can any account intelligibly 
represent “the world” as one in which distinguishable factors necessi- 
tate one another, or, on the other hand, as one that lacks amy single 
strand of the structure and inter-relations of distinguishable factors 
which are discovered in it? 

These comments barely scratch the surface—and that at a very few 
points—of the exposition and criticism which make Weinberg’s book 
the most valuable introduction to the work of Wittgenstein, Schlick, 
and Carnap that has appeared in English. It should put all students of 
contemporary philosophy in his debt. 

WILLIAM R. DENNES 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy. By Et1reNNe Gitson. New York, 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. x, 490. 

The twenty chapters in this book were delivered as Gifford Lectures 
at the University of Aberdeen in 1931 and 1932. The chief purpose of 
the volume is to demonstrate the existence of a Christian philosophy 
“Between ourselves and the Greeks, the Christian revelation has in- 
tervened and has profoundly modified the conditions under which 
reason has to work” (5). By itself, this statement is harmless enough, 
and, in the light of it, one would not refuse the name of Christian 
philosopher to Leibniz or Kant, since, for both, one important problem 
was to interpret the relation between philosophy and Christian faith 
The reader soon discovers, however, that something more specific is 
meant by the assertion. “His [the Christian philosopher’s] faith pro- 
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vides him with . . . a principle of discernment and selection, allowing 
him to restore rational truth to itself by purging away the errors that 
encumber it” (31-2). This faith is obscurely contained in Scripture and 
formulated explicitly in the creeds. “Veritas fidei in sacra Scriptura 


bscure. .. . Omni- 


diffuse continetur et variis modis, et in quibusdam o 
bus articulis fidei inhaerit fides propter unum medium, scilicet propter 
veritatem primam propositam nobis in Scripturis secundam doctrinam 


m 


Ecclesiae intellectis sane” (Sum. Theol. ii*-ii**, q. 1. a.9, ad 1"; and q.5 
a.3, ad 3™. Italics mine.) What Thomas Aquinas here openly affirms, 
the author systematically assumes throughout, but nowhere explicity 
states, perhaps in order to render the lectures acceptable to a wider 
audience. There are, it is true, many problems in philosophy where 
the credal principles of selection and discernment do not operate, and 
reason can demonstrate its conclusions unaided by revelation. But the 
list of credibilia and demonstrabilia is not the same for Anselm, Abai- 
lard, Thomas, and Duns Scotus. Hence there is not a system of 
Christian philosophy, but systems. This volume states the position of 
Christian philosophy on issues where the scholastic philosophers are 
in some agreement. 

All Christian philosophers agree in possessing a fixed center of refer- 
ence; all are concerned, in the first instance, with the being and at- 
tributes of God. He alone is Being in a univocal sense, One in Whom 
essence and existence are identical. The author claims, and perhaps 
correctly, that Plato did not entertain such a conception; but whether 
he did or not scarcely matters, since the Christian thinkers possessed a 
clear and straightforward notion. According to the author, the idea 
was first revealed to Moses by God in the statement “I am that I am” 
(Exod. iti. 14). This delightfully non-historical interpretation might 
be doubted by Hebrew scholars and does little to authenticate the pre- 
vious philosophical definition of God. However that may be, most of 
the medieval philosophers subscribed to the doctrine that essence and 
existence are identical only in God. All else derives its contingent being 
from God. Here again, a Christian doctrine guides the philosopher’s 
thinking. The universe is no longer dependent “on the necessity of a 
thought thinking itself, it is suspended now from the freedom of a will 
that wills it” (71). This distinguishes God sharply from the world; 
He is the Maker of all things and their Sustainer. This conception of 
God’s free creative action completely changes the meaning of Thomas’ 
five cosmological proofs for God’s existence, as Gilson points out. In 
fact, the Aristotelian language adopted by Thomas at this point is 
decidedly misleading; in this connection, for example, whenever 
Thomas speaks of “efficient causality’ he really means “creative 
causality”. The enormous dissimilarity between God and his creatures 
leaves us in doubt whether Thomas has really presented us with 
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“proofs” of God’s existence, or whether God can be known by the 
natural light of human reason. This doubt is strengthened when we 
find other medieval philosophers suggesting another source for our 
knowledge of God. Bonaventure, describing the fifth degree of con- 
templation, says: “Volens igitur contemplari Dei invisibilia quoad 
essentiae unitatem primo defigat adspectum in ipsum esse, et videat 
ipsum esse adeo in se certissimum quod non potest cogitari non 
esse... . Si igitur non ens non potest intelligi nisi per ens, et ens in 
potentia non nisi per ens in actu; et esse nominat ipsum purum actum 
entis, esse igitur est quod primo cadit in intellectu, et illud esse est 
quod est actus purus” (Jtinerarium Mentis ad Deum, c. v, n. 3). 
Since the “reformation” the church has adopted a precise and positive 
stand on this issue as well as others. In 1830 the Congregation of the 
Index asserted the following proposition: “‘Ratiocinatio potest cum 
certudine probare existentiam Dei et infinitatem ejus”; and again the 
Vatican Council in its third session pronounced this anathema: “Si 
quis dixerit, Deum unum et verum, Creatorem et Dominum nostrum, 
per ea, quae facta sunt, naturali rationis humanae lumine certo 
cognosci non posse: anathema sit” (H. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchi- 
ridion Symbolorum, Fifteenth ed., par. 1622, 1806). The foregoing 
observations are offered by this reviewer in order to throw some light 
on the pertinacity with which some modern exponents of Thomas 
insist on the validity of the rational demonstrations of God’s existence. 

Once the existence of God as the sole true Being is, in whatever 
way, established, the Christian philosopher can proceed to an examina- 
tion of the contingent world. The world is created by a free act of 
God’s will whose ground or reason is found in His goodness. To the 
untutored ear, this sentence sounds like a wilful contradiction. Such 
is not the case. Terms such as “will” and “goodness” are used as 
analogies of God’s nature drawn from His creatures. They are at 
once similes and more than similes; more than similes, because the 
Being of God imparts or communicates itself to contingent being: 
“ens est diffusivum sui et communicativum”, Thus, Gods’ “goodness” 
is a term in some sense equivalent to “divine energy”, an energy whose 
extent we shall, of course, never exhaust. In chapters V-VIII, Gilson 
develops this Christian metaphysics of creation with as much clarity 
and felicity as the abstruse nature of the subject will permit. The 
world has a communicated divinity, but is not divine; it has a de- 
pendent and relative being, but is not illusion or mere appearance. 
Objects in the world possess a secondary causal efficacy but no real 
creativity, a causal efficacy that is regular and uniform, thus providing 
the grounds for scientific investigation. Between these “polarities” 
scholasticism preserves a judicious balance, never losing itself in the 
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acosmism of a Spinoza, nor wasting itself in a barren positivism. 
Moreover, this Christian view of the world has introduced into 
Western philosophy one of its loftiest themes, namely, the glory of 
God in nature. 

The succeeding chapters IX-X VII deal with the nature of man and 
his status in the world. Here the difficulties increase. There is a general 
agreement among thirteenth and fourteenth century philosophers on 
the theory of knowledge, a theory which still provides a moderately 
satisfactory account of how and what we know. But diversity of 
opinion occurs in the solution of such problems as the principle of 
individuation, the soul as the form of the body. It might be men- 
tioned, for example, that the Thomistic use of the term “form” is 
sometimes more rigid than the Aristotelian usage, sometimes quite 
ambiguous. At such times, Gilson’s arguments to save the consistency 
of Thomas’ views are more ingenious than successful. It is hard to 
understand why, when Thomas is obscure or inconsistent, that fact 
should not be stated. The scholastic reconciliation of freedom and 
determinism has always been obscure to the reviewer. Gilson’s expo- 
sition increases one’s perplexity. Although it is unfair to quote a 
single sentence, it may serve as an illustration of the source of such 
perplexity. “(God) created free causes; He knows therefore what 
they are and what they will do” (373. Italics mine.) 

Chapter XIX, entitled “The Middle Ages and History,” presents 
the dominant view of the historian of the middle ages, namely, that 
history reveals a progressive change and a progressive accumulation 
of knowledge, the goal of which is Augustine’s “city of God” or 
Thomas’ “republic of men under God”. Lest some may think that 
this led to a tiresome monotony of view among history writers, it 
might be pointed out that variations of this attitude occurred from 
the “humanism” of John of Salisbury to the catastrophic, eschato- 
logical interpretations of the Joachimites. The contemporary interest 
in surveys and philosophies of history by such persons as Spengler 
and Sorokin should lead some to inspect the medieval historical atti- 
tudes. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is accurately expressed in the 
words of the author: “the essential result of Christian philosophy is 
a deeply considered affirmation of a reality and goodness intrinsic to 
nature... .”’ If many persons think this statement is too dogmatic, they 
can always examine the evidence by perusing the works of the great 
medieval philosophers. This book provides an admirable introduction 
to them. 

J. R. CrESswELi 


West Vircinra UNIVERSITY 
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Bernard Bosanquet and His Friends. Letters Illustrating the Sources 

and the Development of his Philosophical Opinions. Edited by 

J. H. Murrueap. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 326. 

The letters included in this volume, mostly written by Bosanquet 
himself, are grouped by the editor under six headings as follows: 
Part I, Philosophy as Logic; Part II, The New Horizon; Part III, 
“Then a Work on Metaphysic”; Part IV, The War as Touchstone 
of Idealist Philosophy; Part V, The Younger Men; and Part VI, 
Italian Idealism at Close Quarters. A short epilogue, obiter scripta, 
some memorial statements, and an appendix referring to Carlini’s 
review of the Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy 
(which appeared in the September, 1922, number of the Giornale 
Critico, and to which Bosanquet did not have opportunity to reply) 
conclude the volume. Throughout, the editor has made helpful com- 
ments on correspondence which is not self-explanatory. 

These letters admirably serve two purposes. In the first place, they 
disclose Bosanquet’s genial personality and his extreme courtesy in 
controversy: it would, I think, be impossible to find a disputant more 
courteous. In the second place, they throw much light upon the 
general position which Bosanquet from the beginning proposed and 


defended. This is particularly true of the letters contained in Part 
VI, in which Bosanquet is at grips with the New Idealism of Italy 
and is concerned to differentiate it from his own. The somewhat de- 
tailed Memorandum on Parodi’s view of freedom is extremely en- 
lightening. Incidentally, the letters put in bold relief Bosanquet’s 
conception of his own relation to Bradley. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that no student of Bosanquet'’s 
philosophy can afford to neglect these letters. Certainly, any one who 
finds his more formal writings difficult to follow will secure valuable 
assistance here. Professor Muirhead has done an excellent job of 
editing, and he deserves the thanks of contemporary philosophers for 
having made this important material available in such convenient 
form. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 


CorNeELL UNIVERSITY 


Der Typusbegriff im Lichte der neuen Logik. Von Cart G. HEMPEL 
und P. OppennetM. Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmij. N. V., 
1936. Pp. viii, 130. 

The concept of type has been neglected in recent literature. When 
it was treated as it was, for example, by Erdmann and Sigwart, it 
was considered in terms of class. The present work resuscitates the 
concept and attempts to treat it in terms of ordering relations. Classes 
introduce dichotomies and are able to determine of an entity + only 
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whether f(*#) is true or false. Thus classes are really one-place 
predicates. In typification we must be able to establish whether x 


1 


precedes, follows, or is equal to y. Thus types are multi-place predi- 
cates, i.e., relations. 

Psychology treats the types of individuals, and it appears to the 
authors that a knowledge of logistic technique would be of great aid 
in setting up and treating the types, at least so far as their form is 


concerned. However, the actual logistic symbolism appears to com- 


prise ut five of the one hundred twenty-four pages of the text. 


What the authors have used is the concept of relation, which is not, 


of course, due to logistics, even if its importance has been emphasized 
strongly by logistics. 

The essential distinction between class and type appears to be that 
class involves discontinuous concepts while type involves continuous or 
“fluent” concepts (21). Most of the discussion of these “fluent” con- 
cepts which give rise to types centers around the relational element 
involved and actually appears to be a study of relations. 

The reviewer feels that this work would have been of much greater 


value had it worked out completely some problem of typification. Al- 





though many examples of the various points made are given, a great 
many of these are trivial and the others are illustrative merely. All of 
these could be replaced by one completely developed problem. 


Louris Oscoop KATTSOFF 


Recherches philosophiques, V. Par A. Koyré, H.-Cu. Puecu, A SPArER. 

Paris, Boivin & Cie, 1936. Pp. vi, 548. 

This is the fifth volume of the French annual whose aim “is to 
express the new and not yet completely developed philosophical 
tendencies appearing no 
French thinkers occupy about four-fifths of the volume; the others 


t only in France but in the various countries”. 


(written or translated into French) are German, Italian, Russian, 
Dutch, Spanish, English, in diminishing quantity of space. The editors 


regret, however, that English publishers are too slow or reluctant in 
offering them review-copies of new philosophical works. Three-quar- 
ters of the voluime is devoted to “original” articles under the rubrics 
“Méditations sur le temps’, “De l’étre et du savoir”, and “‘De l’existence 
et de l’etre’’; the last quarter consists of reviews of recent books and 

The present reviewer fails to detect any “new” philosophical tenden- 
cies other than the tendency to disguise the old problems of epistemol- 
ogy and metaphysics in rhetorical psychologizing, after the Bergsonian 
style, now a traditional model for French philosophers. The logical 


oy - : ‘ 2 
difficulties of categoreal analysis are for the most part avoided. N. 
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Khersonsky’s “new” attack (in terms of dialectical materialism) on 
mathematico-physical time simply repeats the Bergsonian anti-intel- 
lectual arguments against static concepts. R. Ruyer in his “Sens du 
temps” presents a neat defense of the causal irreversibility of time 
by analyzing the effects perceived in reversed motion-pictures. A, 
Reymond distinguishes in quasi-scholastic terms logical from psycho- 
logical certainty. Lévy-Bruhl discusses the meaning of “historic fact” 
in positivistic terms, concluding that the phrase cannot be adapted to 
the new needs of science (274). J. Nogué raises the question “Quel 
est le sentiment de l’absence?” and answers rhetorically that it is 
“l'amour de l’étre” (363). K. Loewith finishes his historical study of 
Marx and Kierkegaard as post-Hegelians by pointing out that Marx’s 
revolutionary spirit was similar to young Hegel’s romantic discontent 
with the world. The comparison is fanciful and unilluminating. The 
remaining articles deal with the psychological, psycho-pathological, 
linguistic, mythological, and spiritualist theories of time, mind, God, 
being, and knowledge. 

It would appear then that by “recherches philosophiques”, the edi- 
tors mean whatever is of purely theoretical interest in any field of 
study, especially if “spiritual” entities are discussed. Yet the volume 
contains more than one reference to the practical troubles of Europe 
in the political arena; for example, the reviewer of Weidauer’s book 
on Objectivitat accuses the German self-styled Platonist of intellectual 
dishonesty for using Hitler’s name and book alongside of Plato and 
Kant as authorities in arguing against Husserl (419 f.) The book- 
reviews more than once show the impact of nationalistic loyalties on 
“pure” scholarship. 

In the reviews and discussions of logical problems the Viennese 
circle figures most prominently. In the history of philosophy, studies 
in medieval philosophy still play a predominant role. In aesthetics, 
Servien’s works form the topic of discussion. The volume serves as 
an excellent bibliographical supplement to contemporary European 
thought. 

PuiLtrip PAUL WIENER 

CoLLect rue City or New Yor« 


A Study in Plato. By W. F. R. Harvie. New York, Oxford University 

Press, 1936. Pp. xiv, 172. 

This is a brief but very compact and lucid account of Plato’s theory 
of being, starting with the theory of ideas and ending with the Idea 
of the Good. The author not only expounds Plato; he criticizes him, 
asking himself generally which of Plato’s views is true, or at least 
plausible, and which is not. He makes what to the reviewer seems the 
very sound remark that “the questions of what Plato said, what he 
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meant, and whether what he meant is true cannot really be separated” 
(157). The author takes the attitude that Plato had some sort of 
system, “in the sense of having come to a reasonably consistent body 
of conclusions on certain questions” (2); there is a unity running 
through the various dialogues. And the book is not a study of this 
or that dialogue individually; it is the study of a problem and a sub- 
ject extending throughout the dialogues. The author engages amply 
in current controversy; he discusses the views of contemporary and 
recent writers (Taylor, Jackson, Burnet, Stocks, Shorey, and others), 
and he does so unfailingly in a reasonable and strikingly modest fash- 
ion. What is more important, he takes considerable note of the Neo- 
Platonists, who were so much closer to Plato than we are. But while 
fully aware of the scholarly tradition, Mr. Hardie does not lose his 
touch with the sources, and his comments on Plato are refreshing 
and stimulating. 

Mr. Hardie regards—and I think rightly so—the theory of ideas as 
one which in Plato’s mind was a hypothesis to be proved. And the 
proof is substantially as follows. The datum with which we start is 
that there is knowledge. Now the sensible world, because it is chang- 
ing, cannot be the subject matter of knowledge. There must then be 
another world—the realm of ideas—which is the object of knowledge. 
Mr. Hardie does not think that the proof is conclusive; Plato does not 
do justice to the alternative of conceptualism. Following the Neo- 
Platonic clue, the author regards the Republic (Book VI, on the 
Good) and the Parmenides as central for the Platonic doctrine. The 
ultimately real, for Plato, is the Transcendent One, transcending 
knowledge, and transcending the visible and intelligible worlds. Cor- 
respondingly, the conceptions of creation, of God, of the fight of the 
gods against evil, must be treated as myths. Plato is a monist, not too 
different from modern absolutists like Bradley. Mr. Hardie grants 
that his conclusion will seem doubtful to many, and the present re- 
viewer is one of them. What about the Philebus with its four ‘causes’, 
what about the Timaeus with its receptacle, and the Laws with its 
evil god? Of course, we can say that all these are myths, but that 
would seem to be begging the question. Mr. Hardie says, “it is surely 
impossible to suppose that, as a metaphysician, Plato ever accepted 
pluralism as the last word .. . there must be a first principle from 
which everything, and not merely what is good as opposed to bad 
in a limited human sense, would be seen to flow” (155). This seems 
y that no philosopher can be a philosopher and not be a monist, 
which is a very dubious doctrine on the face of it. In Plato there is 
the constant emphasis on the definite, in contrast with the unlimited; 
and in the Sophist we are told that the greatest kinds are mutually 
irreducible. The reviewer's impression is that in Plato, at any rate, 
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we have a type of systematic thinking which is not strictly monistic; 
the ultimate entities are relevant to each other, but without losing 
their self-identity and without being reduced to some other unity. The 
world is a complex metaphysical situation. I do not intend these as 
dogmatic assertions. For one thing, I lack the space in which to argue 
my point; for another, I am not absolutely sure of it. 

But this is only one question among many others which Mr. Hardie 
raises, in a way to challenge the reader to re-think his own conclu- 
sions. To repeat, this is a readable and valuable book. 

RAPHAEL Demos 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


An Enquiry into Moral Notions. By JoHN Latrp, New York, Columbia 

University Press, 1936. Pp. 318. 

Mr. Laird has here undertaken to examine and interrelate the three 
basic ethical notions of virtue, duty, and benefit or well-being, with 
particular emphasis upon their interdependence and the consequent 
inadequacy of any one of them to stand as the sole foundation of 
ethics and support of the other two. Accordingly his inquiry falls into 
three major divisions, dealing respectively with the claims of aretaics, 
the ethics of virtue, deontology, the ethics of duty, and agathopoeics, 
the ethics of the attainment or production of well-being. 

The province of aretaics is virtues and vices, 1.e., qualities of moral 
character so far as praiseworthy or blameworthy per se. Although no 
virtue is entirely detached from considerations of duty and well-being, 
“nevertheless it may reasonably be contended that neither duty nor 
benefit exhaust[{[s] what is morally admirable in these affairs, and 
even that the virtue in them is prior, both logically and historically, 
to the obligation or to the manifest advantage” (34). Since virtue 
belongs properly not to particular transient actions but to character, 
and since character, though tending constantly to issue in overt ac- 
tions, is not itself overt; it follows that aretaics, without ignoring such 
commendable or reprehensible relations as may subsist between the 
inward and the outward, sets itself primarily “to explore man’s inner 
personality with the object of discovering the well-springs of morality 
in that secret place” (43). 

Every moral situation involves at least implicitly a coercive element, 
an ‘ought’, and to examine the moral ought is the business of deon- 
tology. Distinguishing between the generic term ‘obligation’ and its 
subaltern ‘duty’, which is defined as a man’s dectsive obligation in a 
given situation, Mr. Laird undertakes to examine just what it is that 
obligation, in the ethical sense, connotes. The clearest connotation of 
the word appears to be that one is somehow bound; but the theory of 
a tacit social contract, to be significant for an ethical deontology, does 
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not require Hobbes’s extreme assumption that man, in the concupiscent 


aspect, is utterly selfish. It is enough for the theory if man’s selfishness, 
though not absolute, 
wreck society unless he binds himself under penalties to act peaceably. 


Accordingly Hume and others perceived that (in Mr. Laird’s terminol- 


is sufficiently strong and sufficiently prevalent to 
# > # 


ry) “status must have preceded contract”’—a view which was to 


o¢ 
~ 


receive fresh support and radical reorientation from the evolutionary 


biology of the next century. Recognition of the priority of status 
entails the admission that deontology cannot stand alone, but is in 
turn partly dependent upon aretaics. 

The problem of duty leads inevitably into considerations of benefit, 
the field of agathopoeics; for “there is a very strong general presump- 
in favour of the view that one of the requisites of every moral 
obligation is that it should aim at some benefit” (182). The insuff- 
ciency of deontology becomes particularly evident when obligations 
conflict; for while it alone can establish the existence of obligations, 
their comparative gravity can be determined only by the magnitude 
of the benefits or injuries at stake, and this consideration leads to an 
analysis of the meaning of good. Mr. Laird’s analysis distinguishes 
three types of good—instrumental, final, and axiological. Determina- 
tion of the first two types would seem to be purely a question of fact: 
instrumental good is found in anything so far as it actually conduces 
to an end; final good, so far as it actually is an end to which some 
telic process conduces. Axiological good, on the other hand, is critical 


of final goods, for we may always significantly ask whether an actually 


sought end is ‘really’ good or bad; and to the objection that perhaps 
finality itself may tend to develop into and explain axiology (“as it 


would do, for instance, if axiological good were in reality the most 
satisfying sort of satisfaction”), Mr. Laird retorts that we are not 


justified in overlooking the possibility that lust, malice, and other 
‘evil’ satisfactions may be free of all unsatisfying satisfactions in 
warped or brutal minds; in other words, that “even the most satisfying 
kind of satisfaction would not necessarily be axiologically good” (211). 
The question is not whether we do but whether we ought to seek 
axiological goods, and “it is a sufficient answer that we are (axio- 
logically) better if we do” (218). 

Since agathopoeics, as distinguished from utilitarianism, which is a 


species of it, recognizes good in the action as well as benefit designed 


to come from the action, it is free from the more obvious shortcomings 
f utilitarian ethics. Even a general theory of agathopoeics, however, 
Mr. Laird finds inadequate to just the extent that it is unable to cope 
satisfactorily with “certain governing relations of moral action”, 
which appear most clearly where the reference of the action is pri- 


marily retrospective, as in the fulfillment of past commitments, or 
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circumspective, as in distributive justice. Such relations are not, as 
with the ‘new intuitionists’, independent of goodness: justice, for ex- 
ample, is not only right and fitting but also (axiologically) good. It 
is a relational good, however, and its relational character can be prop- 
erly discerned and accounted for only if agathopoeics is supplemented 
by deontology. 

I wish that Mr. Laird were a more lucid or perhaps a more careful 
writer. What can he mean, for instance, when he speaks of a man’s 
“own worth” as having axiological value (243), or of something as 
being axiologically good to tts possessor (230)? Confusions of this 
sort abound. Certainly the entire argument would benefit by clarifica- 
tion—especially, I think, on such points as the relation of axiological 
to final goods, of axiological goods to obligations, of voluntary action 
to obligations, and of virtue to the good that is present im (as op- 
posed to the good that issues from) a moral action. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Laird intends in the near future to supplement his suggestive 
but all too obscure treatment of these matters. 

PHILip WHEELWRIGHT 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Sensationalism and Theology in Berkeley's Philosophy. By INGEMaR 
Hepentus. Uppsala, Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri-A.-B., 1936. 
Pp. iv, 238. (British Agents: B. H. Blackwell, Ltd., Oxford.) 
This work is a thorough and penetrating analysis of the philosophy 

of Berkeley’s early youth, primarily as expressed in the Principles and 
the Three Dialogues. Certain distortions ari8e from ignoring the 
connection of these writings with Berkeley’s thought as a whole. Thus 
Dr. Hedenius underestimates the importance of the critique of ab- 
stract ideas, and what we may call the realistic motif which runs as a 
central thread from the earliest notations of the Commonplace Book 
to the meditations of the Siris. He admits that the denial of mat- 
ter is really an application of this principle but insists neverthe- 
less that it is “only of propaedeutical importance” (18). The central 
core of Berkeley’s early thought is thus identified not so much with 
the basic method as with one of its first results—the “sensationalism” 
of the esse-percipi formula. 

This epistemological thesis is subjected by Dr. Hedenius to a 
thoroughgoing dialectical analysis, in the course of which most of the 
“contradictions” implied by it, as well as by commonsense episte- 
mology, are clearly revealed. According to the esse-percipi principle 
the subject knows what is real, but at the same time this is only its 
own idea. If all ideas are equally real, however, the distinction be- 
tween appearance and reality is destroyed and the word reality loses 
all meaning. Hence Berkeley is forced to admit that the idea is 
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partly real and partly unreal. On the one hand he identifies what is 
known with our knowing of it, and on the other he radically separates 
them. The active spirit must be its ideas, yet t¢ is empty of all content 
and aware only of itself. Hence it is not idea at all but actus purus. 
Sensationalism thus dialectically leads to its opposite. Sensing is not 
itself sensed. Experience is a union of opposed principles, the passively 
received datum and the active perceiving. This leads to further con- 
tradiction. The passivity of the idea requires an external cause not 
directly known. But so far as perception is active the self must produce 
its own ideas. Passivity is imperfection. Thus in spite of its reality 
the human mind does not possess the character of reality which be- 


til 


longs only to the infinite mind of God “in whom we live and move and 


ng 
are.” Sensationalism leads necessarily to subjectivism and finally to 
absolutism. 

This bald sketch fails to do justice to the skill and learning with 
which the author is able to show in detail how Berkeley is inevitably 
led from his initial positivistic premisses to the famous theologism 
of the Principles and the Dialogues. Far from being a mere pious 
addition, Berkeley’s ethics and theology are a necessary consequence 
of his empiricism, arising far more logically from his initial sensa- 
tionalistic premisses than Hume’s scepticism. In the later sections of 
the book Dr. Hedenius shows in detail the “dialectical” consistency 
binding this conservative ethics and theology together with sensa- 
tionalism into a coherent system. It is to be hoped that the author will 
eventually bring the Siris within the scope of his studies, and the 
reasons which finally led Berkeley to abandon not only his initial 
sensationalism but the “dialectical” theology to which it first led. After 
all, to contradict an initial contradiction is not to correct it. 

Joun WILD 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, XXXVI. London, Harrison 

& Sons, Ltd., 1936. Pp. 286. 

This installment of the Proceedings is of considerable interest. The 
papers, as usual, cover a variety of topics and represent very different 
points of view. Five deal with problems in the theory of knowledge. 
It is interesting to find Bertrand Russell veering to the conservative 
side and pointing out “The Limits of Empiricism.” His criticism 
touches on some of the theses of logical positivism and of “finitism”, 
and reaches the conclusion “that we all in fact are unshakeably con- 
vinced that we know things which pure empiricism would deny that 
we can know. We must accordingly seek a theory of knowledge other 
than pure empiricism.” D. R. Cousin presents “Some Doubts About 
Knowledge”—knowledge as conceived by Cook Wilson and his dis- 
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ciples (especially Ryle and Price). The considerations he advances 
are well worth pondering. J. I. McKie’s “Note Upon Time and 
Cause” attempts to develop some of the metaphysical implications of 
a realistic theory of knowledge. His style struck me as unpleasantly 
“flowery” and his procedure, at times, as too high-handed. Neverthe- 
less his reflexions, especially about time, are rather thought-provoking, 
Beatrice Edgell’s “Conceptual Recognition” reviews a number of 
treatments of the psychology of conceptual thought, from Locke and 
Berkeley, through Bradley and James, down to “Gestalt” and other 
modern versions. In the end she favours Stout’s view that “the uni- 
versal of conceptual recognition is distributive” and finds its psycho- 
logical foundations in his doctrine of “relative suggestion” (in the 
Analytic Psychology). In “Kant’s Analysis of Experience” H, J 


Paton summarizes with admirable lucidity the main outlines of the 
interpretation of Kant he has set forth at length in his important 
commentary. 

Five further papers deal with various aspects of moral and political 
philosophy. John Wisdom (“Towards the Psychocentric Conception 
of Right’) offers an “analysis”, in the Cambridge style, of the propo- 
sition “P is judging that A is right”. He develops the idea that 
“moral” judgments are merely symptoms of psychological abnor- 
mality. When a man has been restored to mental health by psycho- 
analysis he can no longer make such judgments. L. J. Russell (“Ought 
Implies Can”) believes that moral responsibility involves some sort 
of indeterminism. He proceeds to outline in a very clear and pains- 
taking fashion a reasonable version of such a theory. E. F. Carritt 
compares “Hegel’s Sittlichkeit” with Plato’s justice and Kant’s 
Moralitat, to the disadvantage of Hegel. H. C. Dowdall, basing him- 
self upon the psychological doctrines of James Ward, presents a defi- 
nition of “Corporate Personality” in terms of a “system of interests.” 
J. L. Stocks argues “The Need for a Social Philosophy” that shall 
have the function not of demonstrating the truth of fundamental 
value-principles (philosophy is unequal to this task), but of ex- 
pounding to men “on the basis of their activities what their funda- 
mental beliefs are”. This task, “which may seem almost otiose when 
} 


all is going well, becomes important as soon as things begin to go 
badly. When the foundations are shaking, it is well to know what they 
are... . When men do not know the faith by which they live, they 
will be apt inadvertently to betray it.” 

There are two essays on aesthetics. At the end of Helen Knight's 
discussion of “The Use of ‘Good’ in Aesthetic Judgments” I found 
myself not clear as to her position. She holds that “the meaning of 
‘good’ is determined by its criteria”, yet that a proposition predicating 
‘good’ “is not equivalent to any proposition which asserts the posses- 





Ices 


and 
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sion of a criterion-character nor to a group of such propositions” ; 
also that “on different occasions we judge by different criteria”, and 
that therefore the meaning of ‘good’ “varies when we use different 
criteria”, yet that “this is certainly not ambiguity”. I don’t feel that I 
understand this. A. H. Hannay’s discussion of the question “Is the 
Imagination Creative?” is excellent and full of good sense. 

In the Symposium on the question “Is there Mind-Body Inter- 
action?” C, E. M. Joad’s contribution seems, in A. C. Ewing’s phrase, 
“much too simple-minded”. Both Joad and Ewing argue in favour of 
some kind of interaction. A. M. Maclver opposes this view on the 
ground that “what thinks is the visible and tangible human body” and 
that if this is so “the problem vanishes”. It vanishes (I think) only 
if mental processes are to be defined “behaviouristically”, which, how- 
ever, is what Maclver seems to suggest. But, as Ewing suggests, that 
view too has its difficulties. 

RALPH M. Blake 


Brown UNIVERSITY 








— YPItTC RATICOC 
DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 
Le plaisir. Par Artstore. Introduction, traduction et notes par A, J 
FESTUGIERE. Paris, J. Vrin, 1936. Pp. Ixxvi, 48 
The two essays on pleasure in the Nicomachean Ethics (VII, 11-14 and 
X, 1-5) and that in the Magna Moralta (II, 7) are here presented in transla- 
tion and made the object of a careful study for the purpose of determining 
their relationship to one another. M. Festugiére concludes that the two 
sections of Eth. Nic. 
same author: the second is superior to the first, but there is no real con- 


while independent of each other, are by one and the 


, 
tradiction between the two, only greater precision of doctrine in the second 
The first, he argues, cannot be the work of Eudemus, but it does fit into 
Eth, Eud., where it seems to be announced by 1216 a 27-37 and 1231 b 2-4 


and where 1249 a 17-21 seems to refer back to it. He concludes, 


4 for 
Lnereiore, 


1 


that this section and with it Books V-VII belonged originally to Eth. Eud, 
which is an authentic but earlier work of Aristotle. The essay in the Magna 
Moralia, on the other hand, closely follows the outline of Eth. Nic., VII, 
11-14 but clarifies certain confusions in that essay and in several points 
draws inspiration from Eth. Nic., X, 1-5. It departs from Aristotelian 
doctrine and style in certain details, moreover; M. Festugi¢re concludes 
that it is not by Aristotle but is a commentary on the first essay in Eth 
Nic., by someone who had heard the oral exposition of that set of lecture 
notes (liv) and who used the second essay of Eth. Nic., merely as a kind 
of commentary to explain or at times to correct Eth. Eud., which was his 
textbook. 

The altered position of the essay on pleasure in Eth. Nic, as compared 
with that in Eth. Eud., the author attempts to explain as the result of 
Aristotle’s broader conception of pleasure in the developed form of his 
doctrine. 

HAROLD CHERNISS 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITy 


Le transformisme et les lois de la biologie. Par Gustave Menrcter. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. 88. 


The author undertakes to formulate the laws of biological evolution upon 
the basis of an impartial synthesis of all relevant materials, independently 
of the slogans of any school. Beginning with a discussion of determinism 
and a survey of the traditional theories of evolution, he considers the 
factors of individuation, heredity, and the environment, “the three elements 


in the drama of life”. The mundane process is regarded as unified, so that 
vital phenomena must be integrated with physico-chemical phenomena. All 
the laws of biology are held to be applications of a more general law of 
ascending dynamism, whose realizations are increasingly complex; and the 
term “ascending” indicates a tendency toward organization or a creative 
process. M. Mercier’s interesting book is characterized more by breadth of 
vision than by logical analysis. 
MARVIN FARBER 


University or BuFFALO 
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The Structure of Religious Experience. By JOHN MAcMurRRAY. New Haven, 


i 


Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. xu, 78. 


The book presents three lectures on the Terry Foundation at Yale. The 
central theme is discussed under the following sub-headings: The Field of 


Religious Experience, The Self in Religious Experience, and The Reference 
of Religious Ideas. The aim is to determine the field of fact from which 
religious reflection arises, the nature of the processes of religious reflection, 


and the nature of the reference to fact which can be judged as valid or 


field is declared to be that of mutual personal adjustment 


invalid 7 he 


ganized in such a way as to satisfy the scientific and the artistic interests 


f men. T f is inevitably the center and focus of religious interest 
The community of persons and the reality of common experience are its 
final reference. No attempt is made to show that these aspects of human 


experience, however fundamental, are in line with the original intention 
of religion. Certain presuppositions used throughout the discussion are 
open to further analysis, e.g., that the motive of science ts primarily 
practical (10), and that the results of imagination are always subjective (60). 

ALBERT E, AVEY 
On1o State UNIVERSITY 


The Significance of James’ I 1y. By ArtHur LApAN. New York, privately 
printed, 1936. Pp. viii, 70 


y 

The thesis is that James’s rejection of the term ‘consciousness’ and adop- 
tion of ‘experience’ was not merely a verbal change. ‘Consciousness’ pre- 
supposed a separation between man and nature. ‘Experience’ was to in- 


dicate their reunion. The change was a transition from emphasis upon 

man to one upon the world in which he lives, and made the processes of 

perception, knowledge, and communication more intelligible. The study is 
, 


made not in the light of James alone, but of other psychologists con- 


temporary with James. The term ‘consciousness’ had become central as the 
| 

result of the attempt to give psychology a distinctive subject matter. The 
attempt to apply observation, experiment, analysis, and measurement to 
1 


psychology had led to two psychologies, causal and purposive. The contrast 


between objective and subjective points of view heightened the problem of 


cognition. James began the elimination of the problem when in his Prin 
ciples he defined psychology as the science of “Mental Life”, rather than 
terms of ‘consciousness’. The last step was the identification of ‘pure 


experience’ with Nature, as the context within which all distinctions are 
made 


ALBERT E. AVEY 
On1o State University 


Mand Man’s Desti By HartLtey Burr ALEXANDER. New York, Oxford 


The } ; riT\t . c . 

The book attempts to save a place for spiritual values in our philosophy, 
efending them against their rejection by modernist thinking, which rests 
upon a rationalism here held to be illusory. Christianity, which contributes to 


western civilization an understanding of certain last truths of human ex 
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be new-found with each generation. Phil { must raise 
us from the now to the eternal. Its central thought must be ‘drama’, creative 
activity, at the heart of which is a protagonist of enlightenment and 
goodness (God). God keeps faith with man, as man puts his faith in God 


It was as an assurance of this faithfulness that God became incarnate in a 
historic man, Jesus. Man’s life is more than his physical embodiment 


Personality is the contributor of sanity to the world. The mystic way intuits 


the unity of personality and reality. Man’s task is participation in the 





building of the spirit’s ideal cathedral. A volume of attractive thoughts, but 
sophical analysis 
Onto Strate UNIVERSITY 


The Identity Theory. By BLAMey Stevens. Second Edition. Manchester 


Sherratt and Hughes, 1936. Pp. xvi, 266 





The thesis of this book is that inertia, time, and space are each complete 
symmetrical, primal entities for measuring the same thing, namely, sub- 


stance. The physical laws of nature express identities between the primals 


The reviewer found difficulty in understanding the physical ideas of the 


theory, but the outcome appears t be a revival of a mechanics tf the ether 
The author uses an invariant time (150); he rejects the four-dimensiona 
ontinuum of relativity (151), and characterizes the generally accept 
quantum mechanical developments as irrational (219). He exhibits ¢ 
lerable k1 owledge of the prim iple s and te hni pur f mathematical 


Uwrv Y Fr CAI RNIA 
BerRKELE 
t sur la personne. Par O. LemMaArié. Paris, Félix Alca 1936. Pp 
120. 
Thi lit ] } » +} 1; o f |? on 1” jp . " +} uw. cld iz 
nis little DOOK, 1n the tradit ot ascals fensee sees e worid 1 
personalistic terms. “La nature n’est pas la vaste machine ou tournent 


empiternellement des pieces indifférentes, Elle est tout entiere un drame 
l'enfantement cotiteux d’une valeur. Son explication ultime est donc 
ligieuse.” Lemarié is especially concerned to assert the reality of personality 


“Assimilation de la personne a la chose, telle est l’erreur de doctrine contre 


laquelle nous protestons. . . . Tout esprit est un je. . Si bien que 
bléme de la psychologie est éminentment celui de la personnalité.” The 
elf which is an /7 is an individual precisely because it is “une forme 
] { » nd 
plastique, conquérante et progressive, qui en son intime est une force,” and 
as such is unique. Lemarié does not argue vociferously. He does present his 
ese wit race and charm 
CHARLES F. SAWHILL VIRTUE 
I [ VER TY e IDA 
Frage an den Einzselnen. Von Martin Bust Berlin, Schocken, 1930 
Pp. 124 
, be nati 
Kierkegaard meant by religion being alone before God and responsible to 
:0d alone. He misunderstood this to imply human loneliness, a retusa 
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enter unreservedly into human friendship and community, and thereby 
rationalized the collapse of his relations with Regine Olsen. Buber’s analysis 
of Kierkegaard’s insight and shortcomings is searching and keen, but it is 
preliminary only to his own reflection on the relation of the religious man 
to the political order. His solution of this burning contemporary issue, 
in spite of or because of the emphasis on personal responsibility to God 
alone, must be construed from any secular viewpoint as irresponsible and 
even anarchic and, one might suppose, quite incompatible with a totalitarian 
political philosophy. Yet, according to Buber, the religious man’s actual 
political behavior is essentially unpredictable; no group, no party, no 
program, can be given his unwavering allegiance. One can be sure that he 
will obey God, but God’s word to him cannot be predicted. In practice, and 
again from the viewpoint of a secular power itself not responsible to the 
people, he may prove tolerably harmless. His principles seem dangerous, but 
any revolutionary movement will itself find him unreliable, because the 
focus of his responsibility is elsewhere. Moreover, the basic pattern— 
responsibility from man to God, authority of God over man—gives one 
pause. 
H. M. Estab 


Queen’s UNIVERSITY 


Ludwig Feuerbachs Religionsphilosophie. Von Grecor Nup.inc. Paderborn, 

Ferdinand Schéningh, 1936. Pp. xii, 216. 

This is an academic dissertation—deserving to be translated—seventh in 
the series of researches upon recent philosophies and their development, 
edited by Professor Hans Meyer. The history of Feuerbach’s thought is 
traced and its substance is found in the dissolution of theology into anthro- 
pology, the new religion. Two generations meet and divide with Hegel, the 
one heralding Hegelianism as the great apologetic for Christianity as 
absolute, the other seeing in Hegelianism the end of the Christian era. 
Feuerbach’s radical tendencies are contrasted with the Hegelian conserva- 
tives. God is considered, in his developing religion, under three forms, as 
identical with the being of man, with nature, and, in his Theogony, as th« 
subjective creature of wish. 

VERGILIUS FERM 

Tue CoLt_ece or Wooster 


Thought and Real Existence. By G. Dawes Hicks. Oxford University 

Press, 1936 Pp. 30 

Professor Hicks has chosen as the theme of this memorial lecture L. T. 
Hobhouse’s theory of knowledge, more specifically his view of “the prob- 
lem as to the relation in which the processes or results of thinking stand 
to the nature and connexions of real existence”. Hobhouse set himself to 
remedy certain deficiencies in the idealism of Lotze, whose position pro- 
foundly influenced his own. Three aspects are distinguished in perception 
—act, content, and object; the first two are mental, the third not. Hobhouse 
was insufficiently precise as to content, but Hicks is sure that it is not re- 


Pe | . x . : 
ducible to sensations or sense-data. The doctrine of discrete unrelated 
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sense-data is rejected, and any fundamental separation of thought from 
perception is denied. The implications of this view of thought are to remove 
any ultimate distinction between the phenomenal and the real. These are 
misleading terms for two different ways of viewing “the one inter-connected 
world of real existence”. It is not always Hobhouse who speaks for himself 
here, so that in the end the distinction between Hobhouse and Hicks be. 
comes somewhat blurred too. 


H. M. Estau 


Queen’s UNIVERSITY 
Schelling: Of Human Freedom. Translated, with a Critical Introduction and 

Notes by James GuTMANN. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1936 

Pp. lii, 128. 

Schelling’s book is a fine bit of metaphysical writing, and its translation 
will be appreciated by those who walk lamely through the German. Schelling 
dealt broadly with human freedom, showing its relation to a philosophy of 
nature, theology, the problem of evil, and ethics, with a keen criticism of 

ntr 1., 


various views. The editor has done a fine job in introducing the master. 


He gives to him a place more stable and respectable than that usually 


assigned to him, defending him against the charge of being a mere 

romanticist. Splitting up ideas and recombining them was his characteristic 
¥ ] ] ] fsa mer 1 - 

way. Freedom and necessity, properly analyzed, are in fundamental meta- 


physical harmony. Fichte is frequently referred to, but we are warned 


1 _ 1 e 1 tre hime . 
that Schelling was of full stature him self. 
VE! s FERM 
Tue CoLtrece or Wooster 
Paracelsus. Von Bopo SArTor1us FREIHERR VON WALTERSHAUSEN. Leipzig 
Felix Meiner, 1936. Pp. vii, 216. 

TT ! . 1 = f rm . he 
lhe time is gone when the mental w d « Ge a st i 
regarded as the province of fantasy. Not long ago Felix Kreuger expressed 
the ani thas ct ' a» ae qaanl ¢ Sanad 
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Ernst HARMS 
New Yor« City 
Der Platonismu den D ingen Lorenzo de’ Mé s Von AUGUST 
deckian 7} » os eo nat 
B Be , Junker und ihaupt, 1936. Pp. v, 114 
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since the works of Burckhardt and 





Ludwig Keller has received an interpretation that is too highly intellectual- 


ized. The cleverness of the treatise consists in the fact that the author starts 





not from Ficino’s philosophy but from the poetry of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 





t ) 
whose worldly mind is a much more practicable introduction to the intellec 
tual life of the period. This book gives, first, a short review of Platonism in 

growth of the Florentine Academy, and of the philosophy of 

is followed by an account of the philosophy of the Medici 
poet, which show tnat s Platonism has two forr I € ression (I) 
Platonism sub specie mundi (with an idea of love in the background, and 
2) Platonism su pecte aeiernitatts (with the ain ppiness as ground- 
jeal). The principal conclusion is that Lorenzo’s philosophy was much 


Ernst HARMS 
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doctrines of all the important recent philosophers. It is content to point to 
them, like a sign post. It is stronger on denotation than on connotation. The 
treatment has freshness of style and of content. Ample reference is made 
not only to the usual names but also to Mead, Peirce, Gemelli, Kierkegaard, 
Jaspers, Twardowski, McTaggart, and Dilthey. Philosophy as a sociological 
phenomenon is attended to, its status in the universities, its relation to papal 
bulls, its associations with political life, and its marketability. In style the 
book is imaginative, succinct, and witty (at times to the point of flippancy), 
Because of its compactness, the guide makes demands on the imagination 
and understanding which the uninitiated probably can not meet. 
Harry Ruya 


UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA 


Types of Aesthetic Judgment. By E. M. Bartretr. London, George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1937. Pp. ii, 244. (Distributed by the University of 
Chicago Press). 


In the judgment, “This is aesthetically satisfying”, Dr. Bartlett takes the 
subject to refer neither to an empirical datum nor to an “object”, but to a 
complex, a resultant of the two. The combination produces a variety of 


1 


situations such that the element of satisfaction may amount only to an 


‘aesthetic minimum” (present in every aesthetic situation) to something 


more: appreciation of nature, appreciation of art, creative experience—each 
of which is treated by the author. He is careful to point out that no single 
principle of explanation can be sufficient and to expose a tendency to over- 
simplification in certain prominent theories of art and of beauty 


ARNOLD ISENBERG 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Truth and Corrigibility. By H. H. Price. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 32. 


In this, his inaugural address as Wykeham Professor of Logic in the 
University of Oxford, Mr. Price examines the dictum that all judgments 
are corrigible. Restricting his analysis to non-mathematical judgments, he 


concludes that, if the doctrine is to be maintained, it can apply to first-order 
judgments only and must be modified by the introduction of the notion 
of intrinsic probability, t.e., a probability which does not depend on rela- 
tions between propositions but which lies, rather, in the propositions them- 


selves. Such probability is limited to judgments of perception, memory, 


and introspection and gives them a corrective function not possessed by 
other judgments. Mr. Price indicates difficulties in the doctrine thus modi- 
fied but only briefly refers to the significance of these tentative conclusions 
for the doctrine of the sense-datum advanced in his book, Perception. He is 
inclined to believe that judgments of sense-perception are in some sense 
incorrigible, although they may be incommunicable. 

ALDEN O. WEBER 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Gi 


un 
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Ultimate Reality. By Lewts Frecp Hite. London, Swedenborg Society, Inc., 

1936. Pp. 64. 

Thought freezes its moving objects into concepts, and when taken as a 
clue to reality must portray it as static. Thus did Greek, mediaeval, and 
early modern philosophy. Then arose the genius of Swendenborg, pro- 
claiming love, with its dynamic creativity, as the principle of reality. Love 
is creative and self-representative; it is the self-projection of the plant into 
its seed, animal into offspring, man’s ideals into nature. The author eluci- 
dates this thesis with clarity and brilliance; his text deserves much fuller 
attention than this brief notice can give. And his own treatment in two short 
essays is all too condensed for the richly suggestive ideas he sets forth. 

W. H. SHELDON 


Saggio sulla natura dell’ uomo. Per GAETANO CurtAvacci, Firenze, G. C. 


Sansoni, 1936 -XV. Pp. 116. 


‘ 


In spite of occasional exhortations to “render the vision concrete”, this 
essay remains a dogmatic rationalism based on elaborate a priori classifica- 
tions of the human mental faculties with reason as the “absolute nega- 
tion” or transcendental apotheosis of nature, all branches of philosophy 
being subordinate to logic, and logic being conceived as a noumenal pat- 
tern. The principal departure of this rationalism from the Cartesian state- 
ment is in the attention given to history as the medium in which the Logos 
is deployed; but hisicry is not normaiive. Thus the attempted immanence 
of Reason in matters of taci 1emains a somewhat awkward indwelling. 
Gerorce C, REEVES 


The Social Contract: A Critical Study of its Development. By J. W. Goucu 

Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1936. Pp. viii, 234. 

This is a careful, though not always a penetrating, examination of the 
main texts in which political organization is explained by the idea of con- 
tract, beginning with the Greeks and ending with the extinction of the 
theory in the nineteenth century. Almost no effort is made to relate the 
theory to historical or institutional situations, which changed absolutely, 
of course, with so great a lapse of time. The meaning of social contract 
thus becomes thin almost to the point of verbalism, and it is a mystery, 
as the author seems to suggest in his conclusion, why a theory so easy to 
make ridiculous should have convinced so many and, on the whole, not 
the least able of political philosophers. The idea of contract is in fact too 
tenuous to serve as the principle of selection for a very significant treat- 
ment of the history of political theory. 

Georce H. SABINE 

Cornett University 
Gesetz und Sittengesetz. Von Herpert Sprecetperc. Ziirich und Leipzig, 

Max Niehans, 1935. Pp. 380 

This is a neat criticism of scientific legalism. By legalism the author 
understands every over-emphasis of the réle of law. In particular the 
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legalistic view which regards law as primary, as the ens primum, in ethics 
and natural science is exhaustively analyzed. Distinction is made between 
two species of legalism: axiological and practological. That an ethics is not 
sh! 
>1Ui 


essentially rooted in laws, that a law-free practological ethics is possible. 


is amply attested by Greek antiquity. Such an anti- or non-legalism has 


not 


ling to do with immoralism. The author cogently argues that the con- 
ics. In his 


criticism of ethical legalism he sets out with a critical analysis of the 


i 


quest of legalism is one of the most pressing tasks of eth 
concept of law, the structural essence and basic forms of law. Moreover, 
he makes available the most important insights of the pure logic (the 
ontological basis of logic) of Husserl, Pfander, and their circle. The ir 
vestigations of the basic forms of law in the systematic part necessitated 
an extensive discussion of the logical questions of jurisprudence and 
natural science. The second part offers a brief introduction to the history 
of the legalistic character of occidental ethics. 
HERMAN HAUSHEER 


L’ironie. Par V. JANKELEévitcH. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. iv, 152 
This is a searching philosophical analysis of irony, written with literary 
skill and abundant documentation notably with reference to music. Irony 


is defined as a species of the genus intelligence. It analyzes both the ob- 


jective order and the self. From the first it takes the mysterious and menac- 
ing mass, from the second the grounds for vanity through the indication 
of humble origins. As pseudégorte—meaning one thing and saying an- 


other—irony wears many masks; e.g., the dialectical play of ideas, cynicism, 
conformity. It also runs many risks, notably the doing away with genuine 
passion and serious discourse and the resolution instead of the solution of 
problems. But in the end, by knitting together humor and love, it saves for 
man what can be saved and is the ally of simplicity of heart and wholeness 
of view 

KATHARINE GILBERT 


" 


Humanism and Naturalism: A comparative study of Ernest Seilliére, Irv- 


ing Babbitt, and Paul Elmer More. By Forxe LEANpeR. Goteborg, Wetter- 

gren & Kerbers, 1937. Pp. viii, 228. 

From Sweden, mostly in excellent English, comes this thorough and 
warmly sympathetic study of French and American humanism as exempl 
lree philos« phies 


lependently arrived at, and yet identical, except on the constructive side 


1- 


{ 
} 


hed by Seilliére, Babbitt, and More. The author finds the t 


There the American humanists denounce humanitarianism as “imperialis- 
tic”, that is, devoted to the enhancement of the power of mankind; and 
maintain that the inmost essence of self consists of a radically anti- 
imperialistic will seeking a super-individual end. The doctrines of the 


inner check and the higher will present grave difficulties; but the author ts 


convinced that all three of his subjects are fundamentally right in preach- 
ing the use of the ethical imagination, too much neglected by other 
philosophers. 
Harotp A. LARRABEE 
Union CoLiece 


Mu 
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Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Jeremy Bentham in the Library of Umi- 


College, London, 1937 


When Jeremy Bentham 


n. Compiled by A. TAytor MiLne. University 
Pp. xii, 147. 


died in 1832 he devised his papers to his literary 


John Bowring, who ultimately gave them to Univer- 
College, which had been founded in 1828 under Benthamite auspices. 


executor and editor, 


The manuscripts were practically unused until 1892, when they were ar- 


ranged by subject and cat: 


to the arrangemen 


ate of composition 





eras of the western world 


cluding science) from 


lation, mystery, and fait 


free and unprejudiced t 


between the validity 


talogued; some thirty-five years later a further 
W. Everett. The present catalogue is a final 
nes. It lists the documents by title and according 
h they are stored, and wherever possible gives 
It gives further an index of subjects and names. 
Grorce H. SABINE 


n Paut HorMANN. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 


mere extract from the introduction to an un- 
atrociously and self-defeatingly abstract that it is 
make its central motives accessible. It purports 
atic investigation of meaning in the light of the 
ct relation of thought. In making a theoretical 
x in the history of western culture, 


his often meaningless and tautological philosophy 





ve way out. The reviewer is appalled by the 


‘ial philosophical analyses of the different cultural 


The work is a positive example of the disastrous 
ration of preconceived theoretical speculation 
historical insight. 


HERMAN HAUSHEER 


C. J. Eustace. New York, Longmans, Green 


ubtitle “The Catholic Explanation” and is pub- 
val. It offers an interpretation of knowledge (in- 
nple apprehension through intelligence, to specu- 
Without pretension to originality it is written 
nted with the mystery of the universe and of 
hilosophy, because it assumes as ultimately valid, 
} 


the point of view and the vocabulary, not of 


inking, but of an established system. It wavers 





invalidity of commonsense, science, reason, in- 


hese fit or do not fit into its preconceived results. 


acquainted with the Catholic Explanation; chiefly that 


need of another mode of approach. 


ALBERT E. AVEY 
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What Plato Thinks. By Gustav E. Muetter. La Salle, The Open Court 

Publishing Company, 1937. Pp. viii, 128. 

Plato is approached as a contemporary thinker. In a seminar questions 
were put and Plato’s answers sought. The results are presented here. 
“Platonic Love” (Ch. I) is the self-justification of philosophy as an in- 
tellectual and personal necessity. “Socrates” (Ch. II) is the embodiment 
of the philosophical personality. “The Soul” (Ch. III) is the seat of the 
phenomenal world and of life. These lead to the problems of ethics, “The 
Golden Mean” (Ch. IV) and those of “Beauty, Art, and the Artist” (Ch 
V). “Dialectical Idealism” (Ch. VI) presents the problems of logic, and 
“Plato and the Gods” (Ch. VII) the religious problems, preponderant in 
his later works 


ALBERT E. Avey 
Outro State UNIversity 


The Creative I and the Divine. By Kart Scumipt. New York, The Dial 

Press, Inc., 1937. Pp. 282. 

This basic and original treatise supports, in contradistinction to the 
prevalent thesis of common sense, the doctrine that existence should be 
defined in terms of truth. Criteria of truth for the various independent 
systems of reality are outlined, and standards are proposed for evaluating 
the “generating problems” which provoke reason to the production of the 
different systems. Building on the foundations of sense and feeling, the 
true creative reason constructs the objective worlds of physics, ethics, and 
esthetics. This philosophy is not solipsistic; human reason is the instru- 
ment of the immanent, ultimate God. Fair to the ontological implications 
of mathematics and physics, the work opposes the tendency to embrace 
all reality within the philosophical tenets of naturalism. 


D. L. Evans 


Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Karl Barth’s Idea of Revelation. By PeteER HALMAN MonsMA. Somerville, 

Somerset Press, Inc., 1937. Pp. viii, 220. 

Dr. Monsma offers here a succinct exposition and criticism of the central 
3arthian doctrines of revelation and faith. After tracing the development 
of Barth’s position on these matters, with careful summaries of the thought 
of his early teachers, he devotes the bulk of the essay to the crucial con- 
ception in the Barthian theology—that of an absolute discontinuity be- 
tween God and man. The controlling relation of this conception to various 
specific doctrines is clearly and adequately demonstrated. The book ends 
with an incisive criticism of this basic assertion. No index is given, but the 
reader will appreciate the well selected bibliography on Barth which is 
provided 


E. A. Burtt 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 
The Biology of Human Conflict. By TricANt Burrow. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. xl, 436. 


The basic thesis of this volume is that psychological disorder “does not 
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consist in a disagreement between the thoughts or the ideas projected from 
the brain of the mentally ill individual as contrasted with the prevailing 
norms of thought”. On the contrary, “the disease from which the mentally 
disturbed patient suffers is circumscribed within his own body-processes 
and... consists in a disagreement or disparity between the function of 
his own brain and that of his organism as a whole”. Thus the problem is 
one of phylopathology to be investigated by a method known as phylo- 
analysis. Philosophers may be less interested in the implications of this 
thesis for the psychoneuroses than in its significance for general social 
adjustment and for theories of right and wrong. 
Joun G. JENKINS 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


Philosophen-Lexikon. Von Eucen Haver, WERNER ZIEGENFUSS und GER- 
trup Junc. Erste-fiinfte Lieferungen. Berlin, E. S. Mittler & Sohn, 
1937. Pp. iv, 80; 81-160; 161-240; 241-320; 321-400 
This “Lexikon” presents the biographies, doctrines, and bibliographies 

of philosophers and others (including scientists, novelists, historians, 

theologians; e.g., Gide, Gauss, Einstein) whose work is philosophically 
significant. The last entry at the present time is Herbart. The classical 
philosophers are given extended treatment, although the authors indicate 
their intention of devoting more than half of their space to writers since 
Hegel. No attempt is made to analyze, criticise, or appraise doctrines. For 
the most part, exposition is performed by synopses of the important writ- 
ings of the author implemented by a judicious selection of quotations from 
them. German entries far outnumber the foreign ones. In fact Dr. Ziegen- 
fuss indicates in his foreword that foreign authors will be included only 
when they are of oustanding importance or have had an influence on or 
connection with German thought. Some of the Americans listed are: 
Edward Bellamy, Mary Calkins, Paul Carus, John Dewey, Emerson, Fuller- 
ton, F. H. Giddings, Henry George, W. T. Harris 
DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN 
CoLLece or THe City or New Yor«x 


e veritate. By EpwArp, Lorp HERBERT OF CHERBURY. Translated with an 
Introduction by Meyrick H. Carré. University of Bristol Studies No. 6. 
Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith Ltd., 1937. Pp. ii, 334 


As Herbert’s De Veritate develops the thesis that truth is limited by 
experience, he asks for “a disciple who is able to analyse not only the 
sources and causes of activities, but also the way in which they combine 
and conflict”. If the disciple has not yet spoken up, Herbert has himself 
partly to blame for not predicting the limitations imposed by language. 
He attacked scholasticism in its own decaying language, and there, except 
for an early incomplete French version, the De Veritate has remained for 
hree centuries. The present English translation is vigorous and critical. 
“Things in themselves” for “rebus ipsis”, for example, gives it anything 
but a seventeenth century flavor. And for a lively representation of the 
general scheme, it is excellent; for matters of detail there is always the 
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original text, which ought to have been printed with the translation. The 
need now is for a text based on the three lifetime editions and the many- 
script pointed out by Mr. G. C. Moore Smith in Herbert’s Poems (Oxford, 
1923). 

Henry Pettit 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 
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The Pendulum Swings Back. By Marvin M. Brack. Nashville, Cokesbury 
Press, 1938. Pp. 230 

The Aesthetic Object. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Value. By 
E. JorpAN. Bloomington, The Principia Press, Inc., 1937. Pp. xii, 13-276, 

Transcendental Magic. Its Doctrine and Ritual. By Etirnas Levi. Trans- 
lated by ArtHurR EpwArp WuHirte. New and revised edition. New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1938. Pp. xxxviii, 522 

Commentarius Cantabrigiensis in Eptstolas Pauli e Schola Petri Abaelardi: 
1. In Epistolam ad Romanos. By Artur LANpcRAF. Publication in 
Mediaeval Studies, II. Notre Dame, 1937. Pp. xlii, 22 

Victorian Critics of Democracy. Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Stephen, Maine, 
Lecky. By BENJAMIN Evans Lippincott. Minneapolis, The University 
of Minnesota Press, 1938. Pp. x, 276. 

Past and Future of Ethics. By M. A. R. TuKer. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. x, 496. 

Plato: Phaedrus, Ion, Gorgias, and Symposium, with passages from the 
Republic and Laws. Translated into English with an Introduction and 
Prefatory Notes by LANE Cooper. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1938. Pp. lviii, 436. 

Immortality: A Critique of the Relations between the Process of Nature 
and the World of Man’s Ideas. By Count HERMANN KEYSERLING. 
Translated by JANE MARSHALL. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1938. Pp. xviii, 232. 

A History of Philosophy. By B. A. G. FuLLEr. New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1938. Pp. xii, 418; 676. 

A Critique of Economics. By M. M. SHArtr. Privately printed, 1937. Pp 
40. 

The Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Ethics. By IMMANUEI 
Kant. Translated with an Introduction by Orro MANTHEY-Zorn. Apple- 
ton-Century Philosophy Source-Books. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1938. Pp. xii, 84. 

Concerning the Teacher (De magistro) and on the Immortality of the Soul 
(De immortalitate animae). By St. Aurettus AvuGustine. Translated 
from the Latin with the Addition of a Preface by Grorce G. LECKIE. 
Appleton-Century Philosophy Source-Books. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1938. Pp. xxxviii, 88. 

Materialism in Politics. By J. L. Srocxs. L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust 
Lecture No. 7, delivered at King’s College. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. Pp. 28. 
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NOTES 

HE editors call the attention of readers to the advertisement of the 

International Bibliography of Philosophy, which appears elsewhere 
in this number. Through the generosity of Professors William Pepperell 
Montague and George P. Adams a fund has been put at the disposal of 
the American Philosophical Association, making it possible to offer to 
members of the Association a subscription to the first volume of the 
Bibliography at approximately half price. Members must take advantage 
of this offer before the first of next July. If the funds suffice a similarly 
reduced rate will be made in subsequent years. The members of the Asso- 
ciation will receive a subscription blank from the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, which they should forward, with a check for $3, to Dr. Maurice H. 
Mandelbaum, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. Dr. Man- 
delbaum is the American collaborator and the American representative of 
the Bibliography. 

The International Bibliography of Philosophy is issued by L’institut inter- 
national de collaboration philosophique, under the presidency of Professor 
L. Robin. The plan includes the publication of an annual bibliography in 
two numbers per year. The bibliography will include, as completely as 
possible, scholarly books and articles on philosophy in all the principal 
languages. It will be indexed both by authors and subjects. The chief 
bibliographer is Dr. H. L. Kauffmann of the University of Paris and the 
publisher is J. Vrin. The price of the annual subscription, for two numbers, 


is 150 frs. 


HE second Summer Session in Arabic and Islamic Studies will be 
held at Princeton University, under the directorship of Professor 
Philip K. Hitti, for a period of six weeks beginning June 25, 1938. Special 
courses in the languages and histories of Arabia and Turkey and in Islamic 
art will be offered. The work is sponsored by the American Council of 
Learned Societies 
The third meeting of the Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the 
Sciences will be held at the New School for Social Research in New York 
on Sunday, May 8. The morning session will be in the nature of a symposium 
n problems of method in psychology. A. F. Bentley, Kurt Lewin, and Edwin 


B. Holt will contribute papers. The afternoon session will be devoted to 
: 


rief papers on and discussion of the effects of the growing trend towards 
authoritarianism on the practice of scientific method and the application of 
its results. Anyone who is interested in attending this Conference is in- 
vited to communicate with the secretary, Gail Kennedy, at Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

We regret to report that Professor Sarah Brown of Wells College was 
killed in an automobile accident, Feb. 7, 1938. Dr. John T. Baker has been 


appointed to fill the vacancy caused by her death 
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The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Minp XLVII 185: Reginald Jackson, Mill’s Joint Method (II); H. D 
Lewis, Some Observations on Natural Rights and the General Will (IT): 
Charles Leslie Stevenson, Ethical Judgments and Avoidability; Morris 
Lazerowttz, “Penumbral” Functions. 

PuitosopuHy XIII 49: Viscount Samuel, Civilization; G. Dawes Hicks. 
Great Thinkers: (XIII) Immanuel Kant; A. C. Ewing, The Paradoxes of 
Kant’s Ethics; Hilda D. Oakley, Is Political Activity Under a Different 
Law From That of Personal Ethics?; Helen Wodehouse, Colour: An 
Alternative Statement; Ernest C. Mossner, An Answer to Dr. Laing; 
F. H, Heinemann, Philosophical Survey: | 

THE JOURNAL oF Puitosoppy XXXV 1: Mary E. Clarke, Cognition and 
Affection in the Experience of Value. 2: George N. Belknap, Objective 
Value; Newton P. Stallknecht, Protagoras and the Critics; Leo Abraham, 
Acquaintance, Description, and Empiricism. 3: Frederick Anderson, Meta- 
physics as a Science; Wayne A. R. Leys, Types of Moral Values and 
Moral Inconsistency; Dorothy Walsh, The Poetic Us« f Language. 4: 
Bruce Waters, Positivistic and Activistic Theories « ; 
Glicksman, A Note on the Philosophy of Heidegger 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics XLVIII 2: Edith Ayres, What 
Shall We Do With Economic Science?; / 1. J. Johnson, Just Price ir al 
Unjust World; PAtdlip Blair Rice, 
Henry Alonzo Myers, Progress and J 
of Values. 

PuHILosopHy oF Science V 1: Charles E. Bures, The Concept of Prob- 
ability; Hans Reichenbach, On Probability and Induction; Ernest Nagel 
Some Theses in the Philosophy of Logic; Samuel Skulsky, A Theory of 
Time; Ray H. Dotterer, Indeterminisms; Owen N. Hillman, Emile Meyer- 


son on Scientific Explanation; Willis Moore, Structure in Sentence and in 


*hilosot y in Wert 


Fact; D. Demetracopoulou Lee, Conceptual Implications of an Indian 


JoURNAL oF SocrAt Pariosopny III 2: Albert ¢ 1. Balz, The Challenge 
of Metaphysics to Social Science ; I L Bernard The |] eld « f P litical 
Sociology; Milton R. Konvitz, Administrative Law and Democratic Insti- 
tutions; Oscar Jazzi, The Good Society; Moses J. Aronson, The Promise 
of Social Philosophy 

THe Hrepert JOURNAL XXXVI 2: Baron von Oppell, From an Auto- 
biography of Thought; John Murray, Human Basis of the League of Na- 
tions; R. B. Mowat, Religion as a Factor in Human Society: C. K. Bowes, 
Declining Intelligence in Western Civil 


burgh Conference; C. J. Wright, Abiding Significance of the Reformation; 
A. H. Dodd, The Nonconformist Cot r J. M nnell, The Religion 


The Fairy Problem in Scotland; W. J. Blyton, Hymns—As Religion and 
Poetry; L. V. Lester-Garland, Historical Value of the Fourth Gospel; 
Margaret E. Thornton, Sport as a Medium of International Friendship; 
W. S. Johnson, A Chinese View of Immortality; James Moffatt, Survey of 


Recent Theological Literature. 


of Charles Dickens: 
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Tue JourNAL or Revicion XVIII 1: L. L. Bernard, The Sociological 
Interpretation of Religion; Charles C. Josey, Religious Education in a 
Democracy; Fred D. Gealy, “Son, Thy Sins Are Forgiven”; Massey Hamil- 
ton Shepherd, Jr., The Early Apologists and Christian Worship 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XX 1: W. Norman Pittenger, The 
Christology of the German Crisis-Theology; H. E. Dana, Where Did 
Paul Persecute the Church?; Church Congress Syllabus No. 2: “The Con- 
tent of and Authority for Christian Evangelism”: I. Edward R. Hardy, Jr., 
The Evangel in History. II. The Constant Element in Evangelism (Adden 
dum to Professor Taylor’s article in Vol. XIX, 4) 

Tue HarvArpD THEOLOGICAL Review XXXI 1: A. J. Festugiere, Her- 
metica; Grant McColley, The Book of Enoch and Paradise Lost; Marbury 
B. Ogle, “The Way of all Flesh”; Theodore Silverstein, The Passage of the 
Souls to Purgatory in the Divina Commedia; Francis Redding Walton, 
The Date of the Adonia at Athens; Henry A. Sanders, A Fragment of the 


Acta Pauli in the Michigan Collection; Herbert Jennings Rose, A Collo- 





tialism in Plato, Rep., 621b 8. 

SpecutuM XIII 1: Hans Baron, Franciscan Poverty and Civic Wealth 
in Humanistic Thought; Mary Williams, An Early Ritual Poem in Welsh; 
Vernam Hull, Aided Meidbe: The Violent Death of Medb; J. H. Nune- 
idary of Marbode and a Spanish Adaptation; R. E. Bennett, 
Arthur and Gorlagon, the Dutch Lancelot, and St. Kentigern;: G. L. Has- 
kins, Francis Accursius, a New Document; U. 7. Holmes, Old French 
Esterminals, a Gem Stone; G. Lew della Vida, Artefius and his Clavis 


maker, The I 





Sapientiae; R. P. Johnson, The Manuscripts of the Schedula of Theophilus 
Presbyter. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND PutiLosopHy XV 4: 
P. H. Partridge, The Morality of the Scientist; Trigant Burrow, The 
Organism as a Whole and its Phyloanalytic Implications; Q. B. Gibson, The 
Immediate Past in Perception; Arthur N. Prior, The Nation and the Indi- 
vidual. 

THE BritisH JOURNAL oF PsycnHotocy XXVIII 3: O. L. Zangwill, The 
Problem of Retroactive Inhibition in Relation to Recognition; Jane Dar- 
roch, An Investigation into the Degree of Variation in the Score of a 
Motor Perseveration Test; S. M. Harvey, A Preliminary Investigation of 
the Interview; W. R. D. Fairbairn, Prolegomena to a Psychology of Art; 
H. Banister, Another Approach to the Problem of Accident Causation; 
J. A. Birtwistle, The Work Curve and the Work Decrement: William 
McDougall, Fourth Report on a Lamarckian Experiment. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHo.ocy LI 1: M. Bentley, The Problems 
of Disability in England; G. Kreezer, The Neurological Level of the Fac- 
tors Underlying Time-Errors; L. H. Cohen and S. B. Lindley, Studies in 
Vibratory Sensil ility; M { Seidenfeld, Time as a Factor in the Recog- 
nition of Visually Perceived Figures: H. Woodrow, The Effect of Pattern 
upon Simultaneous Letter-Span; J. J. Tiernan, The Principle of Closure 
in Terms of Recall and Recognition; W. J. Brogden, E. A. Lipman, and 
E. Culler, The Role of Incentive in Conditioning and Extinction; J. P. 
Nafe and K. S. Wagoner, The Effect of Pain upon Peripheral Blood Vol- 
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ume; B. R. Philip, The Discrimination of Color Mass; E. F. Wells, The 
Relation Between Psychosis and Physical Type; a Statistical Study; G. L. 
Freeman, The Optimal Muscular Tensions for Various Performances; 
M. F. Washburn and C. Wright, The Comparative Efficiency of Intensity, 
Perspective, and the Stereoscopic Factor in Producing the Perception of 
Depth; A. R. Lauer and D. E. Anderson, An Apparatus for Measuring 
Changes in Bodily Resistance; F. Henry, A Nerve-Action Potential Ampli- 
fier; O. H. Mowrer, Apparatus for the Study and Treatment of Enuresis 

PsyCHOLOGICAL Review XLV 1: Edward Chace Tolman, The Deter- 
miners of Behavior at a Choice Point; K. S. Lashley, The Thalamus and 
Emotion; O. H. Mowrer, Preparatory Set (Expectancy)—A Determinant 
in Motivation and Learning; Edwin G. Boring, Titchener on Meaning: 
W. N. Kellogg, Some Objections to Professor Cason’s Definition of Learn- 
ing; //ulsey Cason, Dr. Kellogg on the Definition of Learning 

JoURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy XXII 1: EF. G. Wever and C. W 
Bray, The Nature of Acoustic Response: The Relation Between Stimulus 
Intensity and the Magnitude of Cochlear Responses in the Cat; H. R 


7 


White, Ocular Pursuit in Normal and Psychopathological Subjects; J. P 


Absolute Categories; J. P. Guilford and A. P. Jorgensen, Some Constant 
Errors in Ratings; A. Jenness and R. C. Hackman, Salivary Secretion 
During Hypnosis; A. B. Gottlober, The Relationship Between Brain Poten- 
tials and Personality; F. O. Smith, An Experimental Study of the Re- 
action Time of the Cerebral Hemispheres in Relation to Handedness and 
Eyedness; W. L. Jenkins, Studies in Thermal Sensitivity: 2. Adaptation 
with a Series of Small Rectangular Stimulators; C. Ouinan, Stammering 
and Left-Handedness; J. M. Fletcher and W. C. Bosch, A Suggested Im- 
provement in Voice Key Construction. 2: D. D. Wickens, The Transfer- 
ence of Conditioned Excitation and Conditioned Inhibition from One Mus- 
cle Group to the Antagonistic Muscle Group; M. F. Robinson, The Work 
Decrement as Affected by Three Kinds of Meaningfulness; E. A. Wentink 
The Effects of Certain Drugs and Hormones upon Conditioning; W. L. 
Jenkins, Studies in Thermal Sensitivity: 3. Adaptation with a Series of 
Small Annular Stimulators; WV’. N. Kellogg, Evidence for Both Stimulus- 
Substitution and Original Anticipatory Responses in the Conditioning of 
Dogs: A. B. Gottlober, The Inheritance of Brain Potential Patterns 

PsyCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XXXV 1: Albert B. Blankenship, Memory 
Span: A Review of the Literature; G. M. Gilbert, The New Status of 
Experimental Studies on the Relationship of Feeling to Memory. 2: 
Malcolm G. Preston, Psychological Measurement Methods; Samuel W 
Fernberger, Publications, Politics and Economics 

Mana-Boput XLV 12: Vappa Thera, Nibbana; Anagarika B. Govinda 
Buddhism in the Modern World; P. P. Sirivardhana, Buddhist (Jhana) 
Meditation in Ceylon; U. Thwin, Presidential Address at the 6th Anni- 
versary of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara-18th November 1937; Devapriya 
Valisinha, Welcome Address; Gudrune Friis-Holm, Excuse and Remedy 
for War. XLVI 1: M. Winternitz, Self and Non-Self in Early Buddhism; 
Bhikkhu Metteyya, Joy; Arthur Young, God and Julian Huxley; Bhikkhu 
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Johannes Beumer, Die spekulative Durchdringung der Andachtsbeichte jn 
der nachtridentinischen Scholastik; Arpdd Szal Indische Elemente im 
plotinischen Neuplatonismus 

Rivista pt FitrosoriA XXIX 1: P. Martinetti, Morale, religione e filo- 
sofia; A. Pastore, Problemi d’estetica; E. Morselli, Leggendo Keyserling: 
E. Colorm, Leibniz e il misticismo 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA FiLosoriaA ITALIANA S.S. V_ 5: G. Gentile 
L’oggetto della storia; E. Grassi, Il problema del nulla nella filosofia dj 
M. Heidegger; G. Candeloro, Il pensiero politico di David) Hume; D 
Cantimorit, La vita come ricerca: F. Albeggiani, Intorno alla poetica dj 
Aristotele 

RivistA prt Friosoria Neo-Scorastica XXIX 6: Alessand) Passerin 


' 


PD’ Entréves, Diritto naturale e distinzione fra morale e diritto nel pensier 


di S. Tommaso d’Aquino; P. Tommaso Bartolomet, I| problema dull’un 


e dei molti nell-idealismo ymmpotenziale di G. D. Romagnosi; Umberto 
Rianchit Bolzedi, La ragione e la filosofia negli scritti di Giuseppe De 
Maistre; Grastoso Certan, La “filosofia della religione” secondo U. A 
Padovani, e la “metafisica dell’esperienza” secondo G. Bontadini; Carmelo 


Ferro, Il realismo di Roberto Pavese: /ndex, Documenti di senilita in- 
tellettuale crociana 


ANNALI DELLA R. ScuoLa NORMALE SUPERIORE pt Pisa Serie II I 1 
G. Genittle, Di una nuova dimostrazione dell’esistenza di Dio; G. de Sanctt 
La genesi delle Elleniche di Senofonte : A. Momigliano, || paesaggio della 
“Divina Comedia”; G. Pasquali, Recentiores, non deteriores 

ScreENTIA XXXII 1: A. C. Gifford, The Origin of the Solar System; 
O. Hahn und L. Mettner, Transurane als kiinstliche radioactive Unwand 


ungspr dukte des Urans; ! Sseut-Gyorgyt, Ur Biol 1¢ il Activity l 


Cuénot, L’évolution du point de vue positif; G. D to, Linguistica e 
archeologia; G. Marinesco, Les rayons mitogénétique 2: W. Hetsenberg 
Die gegenwartigen Aufgaben der theoretischen Physik; /. Ranzi, La 


onosfera; J. Barcroft, The Development of Respiration in the Mammal 


G. Liljestrand, La distribution de l’alcool éthylique dans 
signification; J. Escarra, La Chine et l’esprit juridique 
GREGORIANUM XVIII 4: P. Leturia, Prevision y refutaci6n del ateism 
communista en los ultimos escritos de Juan Donoso Cortés: 1848-1853 
P. Stwek, Problema valoris in Philosophia S. Thomae et Cartesii; F 


] 


‘egarra, Algunas observaciones sobre los principales textos escatologicos 
} I I 


de nuestro Sefior. S Matt., cap AAIV : R. Studeny, Walter f St. Victor 
ind the “Apologia de Verbo Incarnato”: P. Stwek, Autour du Spinozisme; 
Ch. Boyer, La Philosophie chrétienne au Congrés Descartes; C. Gtacon 
11 XII Congresso nazionale italiano di Filosofia; C. Giacon, Le pubblica- 
rioni dell’Universita Catt. del S. Cuore per celebrare il centenari Car- 


esiam 








ROFESSOR WILLIAM ALEXANDER HAMMOND died 

at Washington, D.C., on May 7 in his seventy-seventh year. He 
received his B.A. degree at Harvard in 1885, and his Ph.D. degree 
at Leipzig in 1891. From 1885-1888 he was Lecturer in Classics at 
King’s College, Canada. In 1891 he was appointed Instructor in 
The Sage School of Philosophy of Cornell University and was 
promoted to an assistant professorship in the following year. He 
became Sage Professor of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy in 
1908, which position he held until his retirement from active teach- 
ing in 1930. During the years 1924-1930 he served as Co-editor 
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of The Philosophical Review, and as consulting editor from 1930. 
He was Dean of the University Faculty from 1920 to the date of 
his retirement. After his retirement he was Consultant in the 
Library of Congress. Among his more important works are the 
following: The Characters of Theophrastus (trans. with C. E. 
sennett, 1902) ; Aristotle's Psychology (trans. with Introduction, 
1902); The Notion of Virtue in the Dialogues of Plato, Harvard 
Classical Studies (Vol. II1) (1892) ; A Bibliography of Aesthetics 


and of the Philosophy of the Fine Arts from 1900 to 1932 (1934). 


